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GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AvINES oF ‘*, HOUSE OF caRDS,” &c. &c. 
—— 
CHAPTER I. AUDREY’S NARRATIVE— 
THE DINGLE HOUSE. 


+ “We lived —my father, my brother 

Griffith, and I—at the Dingle House, a little 
distance out of Wrottesley, on the northern 
road. The Dingle House was near enough 
to the town to have come in for some of its 
smoke and some of its noise, only that the 
road wound picturesquely and steeply down 
between two banks, and took a sudden bend 
{| just above our gate, which twisted us right 
, away from the towny side of the locality, 
while the height above it gave a pleasant 
nestling aspect to our home. 

“ Wrottesley was a nice old-fashioned 
country town; very dull, I daresay, ac- 
cording to the notions of people who 
merely passed through it, and had big 
} bustling standards of comparison in their 
minds whereby to measure it. But I liked 
it very much always, and I like it still. I 
can get everything I want at the Wrot- 
tesley shops, and if I could not, the shop- 
people would send for anything for me; 
and I like to be known in the place I live 
in. It secures one politeness and con- 
sideration; and though it may be narrow- 
minded to say so, I object to feeling that 
I am only a drop in an ocean, only a mite 
| in a multitude—sensations which I experi- 
ence painfully in all big cities, and espe- 
cially in London. I have a great many 
reasons for liking Wrottesley beside the 
shops and the politeness, but I shall let 
them come out by degrees, and the very 
best and greatest reason of all I mean to 

reserve until the last. 
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“T have never seen anything quite like 


the Dingle House, thongh I have seeti f. 


much grander places, and if an artist were 
to paint a picture of it, or a real author 
was to write a description of it, you would 
not think anything of it at all. It is a 
mere cottage-kind of house, with a little 
lawn and a little orchard set rather 
prettily close by a gentle hill-side; not 
so pretentious as the places which people 


call villas nowadays, and comfortable for | 


a cottage—but merely that. 

“ There are hundreds of thousands like it 
scattered all over England ; but the Dingle 
House has no fellow to my fancy; and I 
believe that when I come to die—when I" 
shall not any longer see with my eyes, or 
hear with my ears, but in some strange 
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way, independent of the body—the red 
brick gable smothered in green leaves, the 
talk swaying trees with the rooks’ nests in 
their topmost boughs, the beehives on the 
bench in the orchard, and the green gate 
in the paling, which swung and clicked 
with a peculiar sound when a familiar 
hand pushed it open, will come back to 
my mind’s vision. 





“* Tt was a long, low, irregular house, with 
a peaked roof, deep window-sills, and tiled 
passages; a house full of nooks and corners, 
very sunny and very shady ; with a green 
porch covered with clematis, jessamine, 
and roses, and a pigeon-house at the oppo- 
site end. The little lawn boasted some 
beautiful trees, especially sycamores and 
beeches, and its smooth green sward 
stretched away from the front windows, 
which looked out of ivy frames, to the 
high brick wall with espalier apple, pear, 
and plum trees on its inner side, which 
divided our little demesne from the high 


road. I use the grand-sounding word 
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advisedly ; the Dingle House and the 

d it stood upon belonged to my 
father, and constituted pretty nearly all 
that was left of property which had once 
been considerable. Considerable, 1 mean 
to say, for an unpretending gentleman, of 
good but not distinguished birth, and no 
overwhelmingly onerous social obligations. 

“The Dingle House, however, had not 
come to my father by inheritance; for he 
was a Welshman, and all the land which 
he was born to inherit lay within the 
borders of the Principality, where the 
Dwarris family had been known almost as 
long and as familiarly as Snowdon. The 
Dingle House had come into his possession 
by purchase, and the purchase had been 
incited by a woman’s fancy—my mother’s. 
She saw and fancied the pretty little place, 
when she and my father, while making 
a discreet and limited honeymoon tour, 
after the unambitious fashion of their day, 
had halted awhile at Wrottesley. The 
bridegroom was rich enough to gratify his 
bride’s fancy—there was capital fishing in 
the neighbourhood, and my father liked 
the sport—and the Dingle House was pur- 
chased then and there; but I suppose 
nothing could have seemed less likely to 
either, than that they should both end their 
days within its peaceful walls. 

“ Unfortunately—I suppose I am bound 
to say unfortunately, though I think we 
were very happy people in our quiet way— 
the Dingle House was not the only fancy 
purchase which my father made, and it 
was by far the wisest. I never knew 
exactly how it came about, and I don’t 
think Griffith ever knew exactly either, 
but my father became ‘reduced.’ That 
was the word, I recollect, which Mrs. 
Frost, our ‘housekeeper,’ as she was 
punctiliously called, used, on the rare 
occasions when she admitted that the 
Dwarris family was no longer what it 
had been in point of property, though, 
‘thank God,’ she used to say, with a 
fervour which rendered the ejaculation 
really pious, ‘filthy lucre can’t neither 
make nor mar the Dwarrises.’ Mrs. 
Frost’s sound feudal sentiments were as 
surprising as they were gratifying, for she 
was not a retainer, nor even a Welsh- 
woman; she was a cockney pur sang, and 
yet her notions of the grandeur of the 
Dwarrises were Caleb-Balderstonian in 
their magnitude. ‘Reduced’ was the 
word; ‘ruined’ she would never have 
admitted; and, indeed, there was no ruin 
in the case, at least to Griffith’s perception 





or mine. But while Griffith was still a 
child, and I was hardly more than a baby, 
our father, who was (as we knew after- 
wards) of a trusting, sanguine, speculative 
turn of mind, and (as he told us afterwards, 
when we found it rather difficult to believe 
him), extravagant in his habits, got into 
debt and difficulty. He resorted to ex- 
pedients in order to extricate himself from 
those entanglements which I have heard 
him compare, selecting his illustration 
from the only sport he cared for, to the 
twisting of a fish-hook in one’s finger in 
order to get it out. I never learned the 
exact particulars of those expedients ; 
their results were, briefly, the piecemeal 
parting with his Welsh property, ‘and the 
gradual reduction of his fortune to an 
income which barely sufficed to enable 
him to live quietly at the Dingle House, 
and devote a modest sum to the education 
of my brother Griffith and myself. 

“We never knew anything personally, 
and we knew very little by report, of our 
mother’s family. We believed, on very 
vague evidence, for we could not have 
defined it, that they had been much 
annoyed by our father’s ‘reduction,’ and 
the collapse of the ‘good’ marriage which 
my mother’s had been supposed to be; 
and that they had retreated from all risk 
of contact with the ‘reduced.’ This was 
all we knew, and more than we cared 
about, for my brother Griffith and I could 
not imagine that people who found fault 
with our father could be nice people—we 
were much happier and better without 
them. Besides these sound and excellent 
sentiments, there existed a reasonable 
cause of severance between us and my 
mother’s relatives; that reason was that our 
mother had long been dead, when the time 
came at which it was natural that we 
should try to ascertain our relations with 
the world outside the Dingle House. 

“ Griffith could remember our mother; I 
could not. How much and how often I 
envied him that priceless privilege! Not 
when I was a child, of course, not even 
when I was a very young girl; but every 
hour after I began to learn life’s lessons 
by heart, to see with the just vision of 
womanhood, to discern the real value of 
the gifts which the tempters on either 
side of the pathway of life hold out to 
lure the eyes and the soul; then, with 
all my might, I envied my brother the 
talisman he carried in his breast—the 
memory of a mother. I was very happy; 
I was well cared for; I had a safe and 
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love-sanctified home; but I never saw a 
young girl with her mother, without feel- 
ing as one might feel on beholding a 
creature like oneself in all other respects, 
but endowed with a wonderful additional 
sense, conferring faculties and enjoyment 
hardly within the scope of one’s imagina- 
tion. I never saw a young girl with her 
mother, however poor she might be in all 
other possession, without regarding her 
as rich in owning the one absolutely per- 
fect, faultlessly true, entirely disinterested, 
and immutable love which exists beneath 
heaven, and outside the divine. 

“‘ My brother was ten years old when our 
mother died, but I was only four, and had 
no remembrance at all of her. He could 
criticise the portrait which hung in our 
father’s room, and which represented a 
beautiful young woman, with soft brown 
eyes and chestnut hair, a mouth like a 
rosebud, and a cheek like a peach; he 
could tell me in what particulars it 
resembled, in what others it failed to 
resemble, the original ; I could only wonder 
at and worship it. While I was a child it 
was a frequent source of consideration to 
me how my father thought and felt about 
my mother. I had a notion that he had 
loved her very much, that she had been 
very happy; and yet she was gone, and 
he was left alone—at least with only us— 
but he was contented enough! ‘I remem- 
ber that I propounded this difficulty to 
Mrs. Frost once on a time, and she met it 
in a manner which administered a rather 
strong dose of truth to an imaginative 
child, as I was then. 

“*Don’t you goa fancyin’, Miss Audrey,’ 
were her words of wisdom, ‘that anybody 
can’t bear what he’s got to bear in this 
world; and that there’s anything that 
ain’t to be got over; for you'll find out 
your mistake, my dear, some day; and 
you'd much better start patient, and make 
up your mind to ups and downs. Your 
pa was the best of husbands, and your ma 
was the best of wives—a pair of angels 
couldn’t be better nor dearer than them 
two. But it wasn’t to last—and I’ve 
mostly remarked it don’t when both 
parties is like them—and your pa had to 
bear his fate, just as everybody’s got to 
bear theirs.’ 

“Mrs. Frost was brushing my hair, 
with an uncongenial brush, when she ad- 
ministered to me this moral lesson, and 
somehow she seemed to knock and rasp it 
into my youthful head. When I had been 
tucked up for the night, and recommended 





to go to sleep on the instant, I could not 
escape from a grim consciousness that a 
new view of things had been presented to 
me; that, so to speak, my wings had been 
clipped. I had begun my life with a fine 
store of self-will and a cheerful confidence 
in my own way; but here was a picture 
presented to me of something infinitely 
stronger than my will, and presumably 
antagonistic to my way, which might be 
lurking about ever so near me, and could 
not be conquered, so must just be borne. 

“T suppose the first time a child’s mind 
has the possibilities of the future presented 
to it, and conceives a notion of the inex- 
orable law of human life, is always an 
epoch in the existence of that human 
being; but I doubt whether it is often so 
consciously important as in mine. 

“My father was not a taciturn man by 
any means, and there was not a touch of 
moroseness in his character; but he had 
not very much to say to a little girl, and 
I had not very much to say to him. He 
was exceedingly kind and indulgent, and 
very patient with me, and I loved him, 
not so well as I loved Griffith, and the 
image of my mother which I summoned up 
out of my fancy, but next in order to 
those two. He was a handsome, grave, 
quiet-mannered man, with something in 
his air and his ways which I have since 
learned to associate with failure in a 
general sense. He was a great reader, 
and a diligent correspondent, on certain 
branches of natural history, with some 
scientific societies whose polysyllabic titles 
I never mastered; very fond of fishing, 
and methodical about it; completely in- 
different to general society, and deeply 
attached to Griffith, of whom he made a 
companion from the time of our mother’s 
death. 

“We three lived together at the Dingle 
House, and a very happy life it was. It 
had for Griffith and me the school-days 
which no one can escape; but they were 
differently allotted, and I rather envied 
Griffith the form they took in his case, 
for he went to school—a day-school—for 
nothing would have induced our father to 
be without his son in the evenings; while 
I, after the fashion of the time and place, 
had a visiting governess. How much I 
should have liked to go to school with 
Griffith! With what pleasure I listened 
to all his stories of the masters and the 
boys, the games, the scrapes, and the ad- 
ventures! I had even a surreptitious flir- 
tation or two, while I was yet of tender 
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years, with certain of his schoolfellows, 
whose names I have now forgotten, chiefly 
carried on in church and during impres- 
sive bits of the service, when the autho- 
rities were unusually devout. The school 
was a private one, high-class, and expen- 
sive for us. The ‘best’ people in Wrot- 


. tesley sent their sons to Mr. Pelham’s. 


My father was energetic enough about 
Griffith’s education, and my brother took 
kindly to his studies. They were happy 
years, during which Griffith used to go to 
Mr. Pelham’s every morning, and return 
every evening to be very kind and com- 
panionable with his little sister, and to talk 
with our father in a fashion which was, I 
fancy, graver and more ‘grown up’ than 
was customary at his age. 

“ Griffith must have been about eighteen 
and I about twelve, when I began to adore 
the military. This was certainly preco- 
cious; but then, there were predisposing 
causes. I do not remember how it was 
that I either formed for myself, or was 
led to believe that my father entertained 
it, the notion that my brother was to go 
into the army. I continued to cherish 
this notion for a year or two, and it gave 
me the greatest delight. That he would 
have ‘to be something’—by which vague 
term I conveyed to myself the notion of 
his earning a livelihood, and, in a distant 
kind of way, entertained the prospect of 
his ceasing to live with my father and 
myself at the Dingle House—I knew; and 
how could he possibly be anything more 
delightful and imposing than an officer in 
the army? However exalted might be 
Mrs. Frost’s estimate of the claims and 
the dignity of the Dwarrises, she could 
not hold the former to be slighted, or the 
latter impaired, by Griffith’s adoption of 
the noble profession of arms. 

“As I have previously remarked, I 
adored the military. I believed the world 
could produce nothing more splendid than 
the officers, whom I saw riding in and out 
of the town. The only improvement in 
their appearance I could have conceived 
possible would have been that they should 
wear their lovely uniforms all day long. 
They were glorified beings in my eyes; 
and, as I had a strong liking for story- 
books, and the military hero was in his 
apogee in the literature of fiction in my 
early days, I found confirmation for my 
fancy in my reading. How delightful it 
would be to see Griffith in a blue coat 
with a red sash, and a helmet held on by 
a strap, which should mark off the brown 





and the white along the side of his cheek, 
with that manly streak which I regarded 
as so peculiarly fascinating. Griffith was 
quite as tall as Captain Simcox, and much 
broader across the shoulders; and as for 
Lieutenant Larkin, I was sure his scales 
would not come much above Griffith’s 
elbow. What would Griffith be, when the 
captain and the lieutenant, who were de- 
cidedly inferior to him in personal appear- 
ance, looked so heavenly in their uniforms ? 
The gallant officers in question did not visit 
at the Dingle House. I had no opportunity 
of seeing them, so to speak, off parade; 
there was nothing to correct my impres- 
sions, and my imagination was unchecked. 

“A good deal of the absurdity of my 
notions and aspirations in my early teen- 
time was inspired by the example and 
confidenees of the elderly young lady to 
whom the care of my education was con- 
fided, in the capacity of visiting governess. 
Miss Minnie Kellett was the daughter of 
a respectable widow, who kept a fancy 
shop in the town of Wrottesley—the sort 
of shop which, nowadays, would be called 
an ‘emporium,’ but which, though then 
simply a shop, was not in the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick-maker category. 
Mrs. Kellett was an object of interest to 
people of the town, and even of the county. 
She used to receive their visits, which were 
kindly, and, if they were a little patronising, 
the old lady liked the patronage. Herfamily 
had belonged tothe numerousand unpleasant 
community of those who have ‘seen better 
days.’ Miss Minnie was of a sentimental 
turn, wore curls, had light eyes, and a 
lisp. I do not think there was any par- 
ticular harm in her beyond the particular 
harm of setting up, on the score of family 
dignity and misfortunes, for teaching, to 
which she was not competent; but I have 
noticed that this is by no means a rare 
proceeding, even in much later days. 
Women who never learned anything 
thoroughly, and never contemplated the 
art of teaching as a separate subject for 
study at all, will embark in the profession 
with a serene \confidence, which they 
would not import into the duties of a 
cook or a housemaid. I do not know 
that Miss Minnie Kellett’s was an extreme 
case of ignorance; but I suspect that if I 
had not been naturally fond of reading, 
and my father and Griffith had not taken 
some pains to cultivate and direct my 
taste, I should have known just the next to 
nothing, which was considered enough for 
girls not so very many years ago. 
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“Tf my admiration of the military had 
not been sufficiently strong and silly, it 
would have been stimulated to the right 
pitch by Miss Minnie. As it was, our 
common nonsense on this point was a 
bond of union far closer than that fur- 
nished by grammars and geographies, 
Cramer’s Exercises for the Pianoforte, and 
Berlin-wool work. Miss Minnie was a 
link between my completely imaginary 
adoration of these charming creatures, and 
the actual world in which they lived ; for 
she had endless small confidences to make 
to me concerning their admiration of and 
attentions to herself, which it never oc- 
curred to me to receive otherwise than 
with undonbting faith. 

“That Griffith was to go into the army 
was a settled point between Miss Minnie 
and me. We had not the remotest notion 
of how it was to be done, or of what it 
would mean, supposing it had been done; 
but there were enchanting visions con- 
nected with it, including rapid promotion 
and a number of ‘ brothers-in-arms,’ of 
splendid appearance and chivalrous man- 
ners, who were to be introduced to me, 
and who would inevitably fall violently in 
love with me. I was to permit my heart 
to ‘speak’ in favour of the handsomest 
and bravest of the number. I remember, 
in particular, when I look back to the 
pleasant and not very blamable absurdity 
of those days, that the hero of my choice 
was to have got his fighting over before- 
hand; that ke was to bring me ready- 
gathered laurels ; and that Miss Minnie 
and I differed about his scars. She liked 
the G. P. R. James’ style of wound, the 
‘cicatrice which betrayed how the bronzed 
cheek had been laid open by a desperate 
cut from a sabre ;’ while I thought a mark 
on the forehead, or a slight scar on the 
chin, not sufficient to injure its beauty, 
or so insignificant as to be mistaken for 
an accident in shaving, would wisely 
combine the demands of romance with the 
preservation of appearance. 

“T was just fifteen, if I remember 
rightly, and in the noontide of nonsense 
of this kind, when a severe blow was 
struck at my youthful romance by Mrs. 
Frost. I had been looking out of the 
window of my room, which commanded a 
prospect of the high road as far as the 
bend I have already mentioned, and I 
had seen Captain Simcox and Lieutenant 
Larkin pass by on horseback. Frost was in 
the room, and I could not forbear from 
commenting on the majesty of the spec- 





tacle to her, though she was. perfectly 
unsympathising, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of professing that she had ‘no 
opinion of the military ’—meaning that she 
had a bad one. 

“* How delightful it would be to see 
Griffith just like them?’ I went on 
enthusiastically. ‘I do long to see him 
in a beautiful uniform, waving his sword.’ 

“* Which you won’t, Miss Audrey,’ said 
Frost, testily, ‘not until such time as 
bankers wears red coats, and gives out the 
money on sword-blades, in place of shovels 
which always has been. No, no, master 
ain’t no such fool as to let Master Griffith 
go a’ hollerin’ himself hoarse to country 
bumpkins at home, or getting his brains 
blowed out abroad, and payin’ dear for 
the honour and glory of doin’ of it. Thank 
mercy, master knows a deal better than 
that, which you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for wishin’ of it, Miss Audrey.’ 

“*What do you mean, Frosty?’ I asked. 
‘Who says anything about banks, and 
why can’t Griffith be an officer ?’ 

“* Your pa and Master Griffith has been 
arrangin’ of it, my dear, and a good thing 
too. Master told me about it this morning, 
and I’m as glad as glad. It’s time you 
got some sense, Miss Audrey, and learned 
as nothing can’t be done without money, 
and as your pa is anything but well off.’ 

“T made no reply. The testiness of the 
dear old woman’s manner, her unusual 
crossness to myself, her vehement tone, 
made me suspect she liked the prospect 
she had announced so vaguely, as little as 
she expected me to like it. But I wanted 
to know more, and I coaxed her. 

“*Where is Griffith going to be a banker, 
Frosty ? Do tell me all about it? I won't 
say anything to vex papa.’ 

““*He isn’t goin’ to be a banker nowhere, 
Miss Audrey. Bankers ain’t made so easy 
as all that. He’s going into Kindersley’s, 
and a good thing too. Many a man as 
has died rich begun that way, and I dare- 
say Master Griffith ‘ll die rich some day 
—which he wouldn’t, sure and certain, in 
the millinterry.’ 

“T did not want to hear about Griffith’s 
dying, rich or otherwise, but Frosty was 
not to be induced to talk in any way but 
her own. 

“* Mr. Kindersley’s been takin’ a interest 
in Master Griffith, along o’ his pullin’ 
Master Kindersley out of the river, when 
he got pushed into it that time when the 
schoolboys got a’ fightin’ together down 
by the broad bridge, and a’ promptin’ him 
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in his lessons, which Master Kindersley 
ain’t clever, they do say, and that’s how 
it come about.’ 

“T asked no morequestions of Mrs. Frost. 
The news she had told me sobered me, and 
made from that hour a difference in me. 

“T had occasionally talked to my brother 
about my ambition for him. He had 
generally laughed and put me off; but 
once he had said, rather sadly, ‘ Where’s 
the money to come from, child?’ As I 
had not the least notion how to meet this 
objection, I did not meet it, and I did not 
remember it. I knew nothing practically 
about my father’s affairs, and I had but 
little opportunity of comparing our circum- 
stances with those of other people. 

“Tt was not until long afterwards that 
I learned how much it cost my brother to 
accept the position, which the full revela- 
tion of my father’s circumstances forced 
upon him about this time. He, too, had 
had his own ambition, his own visions of 
a career; and though they differed as 
widely from mine, as the realities of life 
differed from my girlish notions of them, 
they were as completely beyond realisation. 
I may as well record them here, among 
the things that never were, and the things 
of the past. While I was elevating my 
brother in my silly fancy to the mag- 
nificent level of Captain Simcox and 
Lieutenant Larkin, he was indulging in 
dreams of going to a university, and 
embracing the laborious, concentrated life 
of ascholar. He believed there might be 
means enough to give him his career of 
predilection, provided he should steadily re- 
sist its temptations, and brave the mortifica- 
tions which a poor man must encounter; but 
the vision vanished one day, on which our 
father explained to him that, a last effort 
to retrieve a former heavy loss having 
resulted in fresh disaster, he not only 
could not give his son the means of going 
to a university, under even the most 
modest auspices, but he should have to 
leave Griffith, at his own death, charged 
with the obligation of providing for me. 

“ When Griffith told me all about this, a 
long time afterwards, I could not help 
thinking that, just at the period when the 
trath was told him, I was anything but a 
person for whom a young man might 
fairly have been expected to make a great 
sacrifice cheerfully. I remember, with 
tolerable distinctness, what my personal 
appearance was at that time, and I think 
I can describe my mental characteristics 
also with accuracy. 





“ At fifteen I was not pretty, though I 
was very good-looking at five-and-twenty. 
I had an awkward figure and a sallow 
face, with nothing attractive about it 
except the mouth and eyes, which latter 
were large, dark, and brilliant. I was a 
tall, strong, active girl, with the untidy, 
unconventional ways of a girl who has 
lacked a mother’s care in all the minor 
discipline of habit and observance ; and 
as I had unbroken health, and was there- 
fore not a source of any of the disquiet 
and anxiety which teach careless men the 
solicitude and the watchfulness of women, 
I had been permitted to have my own way 
in all things appertaining to the govern- 
ment of my life. : 

“T had plenty of fun in me, and a good 
temper. I was idle about my studies, 
except those which had an imaginative 
side to them—such as history and bio- 
graphy. The only touch of romance in 
me was the worldly and showy kind, with- 
out any tendency to the sentimental. I 
liked books—poetry, plays, and novels 
best, though I had settled habits of solid 
reading too. I liked flowers, but not the 
cultivation of them. I liked animals, but 
not the trouble of them; I could not have 
been trusted not to neglect them. I liked 
giving away things I did not want to the 
poor, but I had not patience with them. I 
was very fond of ‘Frosty,’ because she saved 
me from all responsibility and trouble about 
the house, and, notwithstanding her sharp 
tongue, indulged me very thoroughly. I 
loved my father, but I was content to love 
him without understanding him, and Griffith 
I worshipped and worried. 

** However well or ill I knew myself at 
that time, or however I may have changed 
since then, and corrected my impressions 
respecting myself, other people, and things 
in general, one fact, which always existed, 
has never been otherwise than cloudlessly 
clear to my perception. It is that my 
brother Griffith was ‘worth a dozen of 
me.’ ”? 





HUMAN LONGEVITY. 


Wuetuer they have honoured their 
fathers and mothers or not, all human 
beings—except suicides—wish that their 
days may be long in the land, and 
even eventual suicides, before the mor- 
bid disposition, or the crushing events, 
which tempted them to self-destruction, 
came on—even they would shrink, like 
the rest of their fellow-creatures, from 
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any untimely shortening of their lives. 
The wonder, therefore, is, not that there 
should be so many books and treatises in- 
dicating the way to insure long life, but 
that there should exist so few; above 
all, so few seriously and conscientiously 
written, and not marked with the stamp 
of charlatanism. For of all the branches 
of natural history, the hygiene of the 
human race is the most useful, and cer- 
tainly the most interesting. 

One might be deterred from increasing 
the number of essays on this subject, by 
observing that the fate of our predecessors 
in that line is not particularly encouraging. 
No inflexible rule, as we shall see, can be 
laid down in the matter of longevity; and 
many of those who have taken the greatest 
pains to live long, or to instruct others 
how to do so, have failed to show, in 
their own persons, the efficacy of their 
instructions. Nobody as yet has been 
able to say, “I will live a hundred years 
and more; note the way in which I 
manage it.” On the contrary, many have 
reached their ninetieth or their hundredth 
years under circumstances which, most 
people would say, were anything but favour- 
able to length of days. 

The late Professor Flourens, perpetual 
secretary of the Académie des Sciences, &c., 
a real savant, unsuspected of quackery, who 
believed the normal life of man to be two 
hundred years, within a trifle, got but little 
beyond the quarter of that period. Absorbed 
in the case of Luigi Cornaro, a dyspeptic 
Italian, who exemplified the saying that 
it is the creaking gate which hangs the 
longest, he had such faith in abstinence 
as a sure means of longevity, that he may 
be believed to have died of insufficient 
nourishment. For what is life but 
strength, which cannot be sustained with- 
out adequate, sometimes liberal, supplies 
of food and drink? What produces 
weakness more surely than starvation ? 
And what is natural (distinguished from 
violent or sudden) death, but the acme 
of weakness, or strength dwindled down 
to infinitesimal smallness ? And that was 
all poor Professor Flourens gained by 
making his dinner off an egg-yolk or a 
biscuit. Were an inquest held on such a 
death, “Serves him right” would be the 
verdict of a popular jury. Le Docteur P. 
Foissac, Médecin en chef, &c., whose ex- 
cellent book on “ La Longévité Humaine ; 
ou, l’Art de Conserver la Santé et de Pro- 
longer la Vie,” is the cause of this article 
having been written,—Dr. Fojssac, who 





only allows us a hundred years, and whose 
mode of treatment is less severe than that 
of Flourens, is, we hope, still surviving at 
the date of our present publication. And 
as no man can be pronounced fortunate be- 
fore his death, so none can be warranted 
as centenarians until they are alive, well 
or ill, with or without their faculties, in 
their hundred and odds. 

“Tf you want to know how long you 
will live,” said an eminent English prac- 
titioner, “go and consult the grave-stones 
of your ancestors.” There can be little 
doubt that inherited qualities are widely 
manifested in this, as well as in other vital 
phenomena. In fact, the physical improve- 
ment of families and rages would be diffi- 
cult to effect if the laws of inheritance are 
set at naught. And observed facts are all 
that need be attended to; the causes are 
beyond our finding out. It suffices that 
consumption, gout, insanity, deafness, 
hare-lip, and other ills that flesh is heir 
to, are, in many instances, hereditary, as 
the very terms of the phrase imply. 
Family likenesses, perpetuated through 
successive generations, strikingly confirm 
the truth of the transmission of physical 
qualities by inheritance. 

Franklin relates, in his autobiography, 
that old people in his village assured him 
that his own nature and constitution were 
so completely those of one of his uncies, 
whose death occurred four years before 
Franklin’s birth, that if those two events 
had coincided, they might have passed for 
a case of transmigration of souls. An 
equally striking likeness existed between 
two brothers, Khasak and Ourbrusk, sons 
of a Persian prince who was killed in 
1815, in the Russian service. They could 
hardly be distinguished from each other. 
Khasak, the elder by three years, usually 
resided in St. Petersburg, but often tra- 
velled. All Paris knew Ourbrusk, who 
was constantly to be seen at the libraries, 
and especially at every first performance 
at the lyrical theatres. To complete the 
resemblance, they both died recently at 
the age of eighty-two. 

In spite of certain alterations, the ty- 
pical features peculiar to the houses of 
Guise and Lorraine were transmitted to 
all their descendants through a long series 
of generations. The Bourbon counte- 
nance, the Condés’ aquiline nose, the thick 
and protruding lower lip bequeathed to 
the house of Austria by a Polish princess, 
are well-known instances. We have only 
to look at a coin of our George the Third, 
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to be reminded of our present royal family. 
During Addison’s short ministry, Mrs. 
Clarke, who solicited his favour, had been 
requested to bring with her the papers 
proving that she was Milton’s daughter. 
But as soon as she entered his cabinet, 
Addison said, “Madam, I require no 
further evidence. Your resemblance to 
your illustrious father is the best of all.” 

The Comte de Pont, who died in 1867 
at nearly a hundred, told Dr. Foissac that, 
during the Restoration, he often met in 
the salons of M. Desmousseaux de Givre, 
prefect of Arras, a man at whose ap- 
proach he shuddered, as he would at the 
sight of an apparition, so wonderfully was 
he like Robespierre. M. de Pont confided 
his impressions to the prefect, who told 
him, smiling at his prejudice, that the 
person in question passed for Robespierre’s 
natural son; that, in fact, it was a matter 
of notoriety. 

Next to family likeness, vitality, or the 
duration of life, is the most important 
character transmitted by inheritance. The 
two daughters of Victor Amadeus the 
Second, the Duchess of Burgundy and her 
sister Marie-Louise, married to Philip the 
Fifth, both remarkable for their beauty, 
died at twenty-six. In the Turgot family 
fifty years was the usual limit of life. 
The great minister, on the approach of 
that term, although in good health, re- 
marked to his friends that it was time to 
put his affairs in order; and he died, in 
fact, at fifty-three. In the house of 
Romanoff, the duration of life is short, 
independent of the fact that several of its 
members met with violent deaths. The 
head of this illustrious race, Michael 
Federovitch, died at forty-nine; Peter the 
Great was scarcely fifty-three. The Em- 
press Anne died at forty-seven; the 
tender-hearted Elizabeth at fifty-one. Of 
Paul’s four sons, Alexander died at forty- 
eight, Constantine at forty-two, Nicholas 
at fifty-nine, and the Grand Duke Michael 
at fifty-one. 

In the houses of Saxony and Prussia, 
on the contrary, examples of longevity are 
far from rare. Frederick the Great, in 
spite of his continual wars and his fre- 
quent excesses at table, was seventy-four ; 
Frederick William the Third was seventy ; 
the Emperor William, in his seventy- 
ninth year, is still hale and hearty. In 
all the countries of Europe, families of 
octogenarians, nonagenarians, and cente- 
narians, may be cited.. On the Ist of 
April, 1716, there died in Paris a saddler 





of Doulevant, in Champagne, more than a 
hundred years old. To inspire Louis the 
Fourteenth with the flattering hope of 
living as long, he was made, two years 
previously, to present that monarch with 
a bouquet on St. Louis’s Day. His father 
had lived one hundred and thirteen years ; 
his grandfather one hundred and twelve. 
Jean Surrington, a farmer in the environs 
of Berghem, lived to be one hundred and 
sixty. The day before his death, in com- 
plete possession of his mental faculties, he 
divided his property amongst his chil- 
dren ; the eldest was one hundred and three, 
and, what is still more extraordinary, the 
youngest was only nine. Jean Golem- 
biewski (the oldest man in the French 
army, if still alive), who accompanied 
King Stanislas Leczinski into France, be- 
longed to a family of centenarians. His 
father lived to be one hundred and twenty- 
one, his grandmother one hundred and 
thirty. 

Recent incredulity respecting centena- 
rians has been carried to the extreme limit 
of common sense and fairness. All men 
are not liars. Many facts, which cannot 
be completely attested in all their parti- 
culars in black and white, may neverthe- 
less be perfectly true. No theoretical or 
& priori reason can be adduced why ultra- 
centenarianism should not occur. Nothing 
in the functions or properties of living 
bodies indicates how long they are made 
to last. Many fish and marine mammalia 
are known to live to indeterminate ages. 
It may be said that the former at least are 
cold-blooded, and that they make but a 
small expenditure of vital force. But 
many birds, whose case and circumstances 
are the very reverse, offer notorious ex- 
amples of longevity. Why should not the 
renovating process, which maintains, for a 
while, the adult frame in health, continue 
to do so for an unlimited period? Why, 
in short, should men decline and die, in- 
stead of living on and on? We can only 
answer that it is the law of Nature—the 
will of the Creator who called all things 
into being. 

Granted the axiom, ‘‘ Men wish to live 
long,” the next step is to discover how to 
do it. Not a few seem to be trying, as 
long as they survive, how not to do it. 
By carelessness, by defiance of common 
precautions, by avoidable accident, by 
overwork, quite as much as by vicious 
excesses, people expose themselves to the 
risk either of a sharp illness, or, what is 
worse, of falling into permanent bad 
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health. And what are acute disease or an 
ailing condition, but the first slope of the 
facile descent at whose foot yawn the 
wide-open jaws of all-devouring Death ? 
Such folks do not die; they kill themselves. 
A skilful practitioner, Fouquier, ventured 
to pronounce his inaugural thesis “ On 
the advantages of a feeble constitution.” 
It was not so much a paradoxical whim, 
as a charitable consolation for the en- 
couragement of valetudinarians. But the 
indispensable condition of success was, 
that the feeble constitution should be well 
taken care of. Without that, the circum- 
stances most favourable to longevity, such 
as middle stature; moderate stoutness, in- 
clining to leanness; sufficient strength; the 
regular exercise of the principal functions ; 
a broad chest; slow and late growth ; long 
and peaceful slumber; and, above all, a 
good stomach, do not inevitably insure a 
prolonged career of life, although they 
hold out a fair promise of it. Stunted 
growth even is no invincible obstacle to 
longevity. A humpback, named Nicholas 
Marc, lived one hundred and ten years; 
the dwarf, Elspeth Walson, not quite six- 
and-twenty inches high, one hundred and 
fifteen. The famous Polish dwarf, Count 
Borolowski, who spent the greater part of 
his life in England, also reached one hun- 
dred. But accident on the one hand, and 
care-taking on the other, both apart, we 
may believe that the original stock of 
innate vitality differs in different indi- 
viduals. As cats are extremely hard to kill, 
while rabbits may be given their quietus 
with a fillip, so, as far as resistance under 
hard knocks and unhealthy conditions is 
concerned, there are human cats and human 
rabbits. French veterans call the former 
“ durs-a-cuire,” tough ones to cook. Our 
Countess of Desmond, who climbed up 
apple-trees to divert her declining years, 
must have been of the very toughest. 
“There are people,” says Galen, “ born 
with so poor a constitution, that Aiscu- 
lapius himself could not keep them alive 
up to sixty.” Nevertheless, it is every- 
body’s duty to do his utmost to preserve 
both his own life and the lives of others. 
To discover the secret of living long, the 
Chaldeans had recourse, not to the laws of 
organised beings or the experience of 
medical practice, but to the influence of 
the stars and of magic spells. These 
notions, after leading the East astray, 
found favour in Rome at the beginning of 
the Empire. In the eleventh century, 
alchemy made a vigorous start, but con- 





tinued the astrological and cabalistic system 
of mystery, hieroglyphic characters, and 
secret initiation. The services unsus- 
pectingly rendered to experimental che- 
mistry by the alchemists are not denied ; 
but the reader may be reminded that a 
universal remedy, or elixir of life, was quite 
as much their object as the transmutation 
of metals. Both desiderata, in their eyes, 
were inseparably united; for of what use 
was inexhaustible wealth, without length 
of days to enjoy it in? or what did a pro- 
tracted existence profit, without the means 
of procuring its comforts and pleasures ? 
Several adepts proclaimed they had dis- 
covered both. They were either crazed 
enthusiasts or gross impostors. 

In the eighth century, Geber, an Arabian 
alchemist, vaunted his Red Elixir, a solu- 
tion of gold, which infallibly restored the 
aged to youth, and prolonged life indefi- 
nitely. The panacea proposed by the 
Vicomte de Lapasse, in 1861, in his book 
“ Sur la Longévité,” is the very same thing 
as Geber’s Elixir. Dippel, more modest, 
only promised two centuries to whoever 
should take his many-times-rectified oil 
distilled from stags’ horns. Unfortunately, 
none of these physicians healed themselves. 
Dippel died in 1733, at the age of sixty; 
Paracelsus, the most absurd of all, was only 
forty-seven; Arnaud de Villeneuve,seventy- 
six; the great Van Helmont, seventy- 
nine. Roger Bacon-and Raymond Lulle 
did not get beyond eighty-one, which was 
a small allowance for men in possession of 
the universal panacea. Cornaro’s would-be 
imitators did not fare better. The Jesuit 
Lessius, who translated Cornaro into Latin, 
and observed the same abstinence, died at 
sixty-nine; the learned jurisconsult, Bar- 
tholus, who also childishly weighed his 
aliments, got no farther than forty-three. 
Short commons will not insure the com- 
pletion of a century. 

“If you wish to keep well,” said 
Frederick Hoffmann, “beware of the doc- 
tors and their medications.” To under- 
stand this strange advice, given by a famous 
practitioner, one has only to read the pre- 
scriptions of Gui Patin, Chirac,* and com- 
pany. The Princess Palatine, sister-in-law 
of Louis the Fourteenth and mother of the 
regent, wrote on the 23rd of November, 
16072: “Here, no infant is safe. The doc- 
tors have already sent into the other world 
five of the Queen’s children, the last only 





* Chirac is the doctor who, when the resurrection 
of Lazarus was discussed in his presence, quietly 
observed, ‘“‘Ah! if he had been one of my patients !’’ 
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three weeks ago. They have done as much 
for the children of Monsieur.” This was 
only the natural result of carrying a pre- 
conceived system to excess. Every over- 
done and exaggerated mode of treatment 
ought to excite distrust. The universal 
remedy, imagined by alchemists, has never 
existed, and never will. In spite of which, 
venesection, purgation, sudation, starva- 
tion, and other specific ’ations, have all 
had their vogue; and some, unfortunately, 
as bleeding, for every form of malady, are 
not yet obsolete. 

It makes one shudder to read, in Amelot 
de la Houssaie’s Mémoires, that Louis 
the Thirteenth was bled forty-seven times, 
and emitised, or purged, two hundred and 
fifteen times in a single year! Unnecessary 
bleeding had something to do with 
Raphael’s early death. Although, during 
the last thirty or forty years, the practice 
of bleeding has been reduced in France 
to narrow limits, its abuse still persists in 
the Spanish and Italian peninsulas, and 
strangers ought to be warned of it. The 
Italian doctors outdo the Sangrados of 
every other country in the world in 
employing venesection for almost every 
complaint. You may meet with Italians 
who have been bled a hundred and fifty 
times in the course of their lives. The 
doctors’ justification is, that the excep- 
tional climate of Turin renders this 
remedial measure indispensable ! 

One of their most notable victims must 
be fresh in everyone’s memory. On the 
29th of May, 1861, after a stormy debate 
in Parliament, Count Cavour went home 
depressed and anxious. In the night he 
was awoke by vomiting and intestinal 
pains, the consequence of indigestion, 
which frequently occurs under similar 
circumstances. He was bled immediately ; 
again at eight in the morning; again at 
five in the afternoon. The Paris medical 
journals did not conceal their conviction 
that, under such treatment, the illustrious 
statesman’s case was hopeless. On the Ist 
and 2nd of Junehe was bled again; again on 
the 4th. On the morning of the 6th he died. 

In the November following one of his 
doctors fell a martyr to the same absurd 
system, having undergone, in the illness 
which carried him off, seven bleedings 
besides numerous leechings. We herein 
see the wisdom of Hoffmann’s advice to 
beware of headstrong doctors and their 
ways. Celsus forbids the employment of 
precautionary remedies ; that is, we should 
let well alone. Continual physic-taking 





is the delight of hypochondriacs, and of 
people who have nothing else to oceupy 
their minds. Doses and pills three times 
a day are their unfailing solace and 
amusement. They prefer seeking health 
from medicines instead of from food and 
exercise. They would fain recover youth 
and prolong life by some mysterious 
arcanum, neglecting temperance and re- 
straint of their passions, whose fire, when 
constantly stirred and fanned, consumes 
and shortens their existence. 

Broussais, who carried the depletory 
system still farther, was inexorable in the 
application of his method. Leeches suc- 
ceeded to leeches, and debilitants to 
debilitants; and when, in spite of this 
treatment, the disease was overcome by 
the superior resources of nature, want of 
strength still continued so as to constitute 
an actual illness. Recoveries were des- 
perately long and slow. General Mon- 
gardet, whom Dr. Foissac knew, escaped 
certain death by cheating his doctor. 
When convalescent, he begged and prayed 
in vain to have a little nourishment. 
Broussais had set a severe and stern nurse, 
or rather keeper, to watch him strictly. 
The general, furious, got rid of her for a 
moment, hunted about for food, and, find- 
ing none, hastily swallowed a ‘plateful of 
cats’-meat that stood within reach. He 
expected to die of indigestion, but fell 
asleep. From that moment he contrived 
to deceive Broussais, ate and drank his fill, 
and got well again. 

But Dr. Foissac does not confine himself 
to cautioning; he offers excellent and 
practical advice, so that his book deserves 
to be the vade-mecum of all who wish to 
defer their departure till the latest moment 
possible. It is unprejudiced, full of re- 
search, and perfectly free from quackery. 
For details, the work itself must be con- 
sulted. Its upshot and entire tendency 
are to impress upon us, that the attainment 
of the sum of days allotted to us by the 
Great Creator demands neither more nor 
less than the constant exercise of all the 
common sense which each individual has 
the good fortune to be blessed with. 





LEGENDS OF THE FICHTEL- 
GEBIRGE. 

THE mountain-chain which stands close 
to the junction of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
Bohemia has scarcely received the especial 
attention which it merits. The Fichtel- 
gebirge, less commonly called the Fichtel- 
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berg, is the starting-point whence proceed, 
making a very broad fork, to the north- 
east the Erzgebirge, to the north-west the 
Thuringian Forest. Those who study the 
history of the electorate and kingdom of 
Saxony, as distinguished from the vast 
duchy of that name, which feil to pieces 
through the deposition of Henry the Lion, 
the ancestor of our present royal family, 
must keep their eyes steadily fixed on the 
Fichtelgebirge, or they will go very wrong 
with their geography. 

Just now, partially under the guidance 
of a local antiquary, Herr Ludwig Tapf, 
who has compressed a vast amount of 
erudition into a surprisingly small com- 
pass, we turn to the venerable mountain- 
chain, on account of the very interesting 
traditions with which it abounds. Here, 
transmuted into the shape of the popular 
legend, the mythology of heathen Ger- 
many is most visibly at home. Here, of 
course, as elsewhere, is to be found the 
Deity Wuotan, or Wodan, whom we must 
persist in calling by his Scandinavian 
name, Odin; and whom we find it so 
difficult to associate with Mercury, not- 
withstanding the evidence of Tacitus and 
the incontestible fact that “Dies Mercurii” 
is accepted as Latin for our Wednesday. 
In the dialect of Westphalia, the day in 
question is still named “ Godonstag.” 

The mere residence of Odin on the 
Fichtelgebirge confers thus no excep- 
tional honour on the chosen spot. It is 
not much that he shows himself there as 
the Wild Huntsman, though it is worth 
mentioning that, according to some legends 
of the place, he, his followers, and his 
dogs, are all in the habit of appearing 
without their heads; and especially inte- 
resting is the reputed fact, that one daring 
peasant, following the train, caught up a 
headless dog and put it into his pocket. 
Odin always revered courage, and the only 
punishment inflicted on the dog-stealer 
was the conversion of the stolen animal 
into a lump of charcoal, which he found 
in his pocket on the following morning. 

The acquaintance which our readers 
have already made with the Kiffhiuser* 
and its subterranean inhabitant—who is 
looked upon, sometimes, as the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, sometimes as one of 
the Emperors Otho, but who is unques- 
tionably the God Odin—need not prevent 
us from mentioning another ancient poten- 





* See Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 7, 
p. 104, ‘‘ Legends of the Kiffhiiuser.”’ 





tate who lives in the Fichtelgebirge, and 
refreshes himself with the contents of a 
barrel of wine, sitting at a stone table, 
round the legs of which his beard has 
already grown, while he rests his feet 
upon a dog. On the barrel sits a bird, 
which, whenever the beard of its royal 
master has accomplished a round of the 
table, flies round the mountain to see how 
things are going on, and brings back the 
news. Usually the king is scantily attired ; 
but when he receives guests he puts on 
an old-fashioned German dress, and enter- 
tains them in a spacious hall adjoining his 
private room, his beard on such occasions 
being carried by what we may call his 
valet. When the beard has grown thrice 
round the table, he will issue forth to 
battle with the army, which, with him, 
inhabits the mountain. The chamber 
is guarded by another dog outside the 
door; so here we have Odin, his wolves, 
and his ravens, without an essential 
modification — a remarkable instance of 
the direction which is taken by a re- 
ligion which is supplanted by another 
not yet obliterated from the popular 
memory. The god of heathenism be- 
comes, in a Christian time, a king or a 
fiend, as the case may be, and the king 
may bear the name of some historical per- 
sonage who has acquired a wide popu- 
larity. The student of legendary lore may 
take it as a rule that, wherever he finds an 
historical personage with mythical sur- 
roundings, the central figure is much 
older than it looks, and bears a name that 
does not properly belong to it. 

There is no doubt that when—which is 
actually the case—we find the “‘ Wise King 
Solomon ” in a particular mountain, named 
the Ochsenkopf, he owes this out-of-the- 
way position to the wide-spread knowledge 
of his name and of his reputation for wis- 
dom even among the least-educated classes. 
The good folks who planted the Emperor 
Frederick in the Kiffhiiuser probably could 
tell very little about his wars; but they 
were aware, somehow or other, that he 
had been a.great man with a red beard, 
whence he had derived the nickname 
Barbarossa. In the same way the peasants 
of the Fichtelgebirge, having only dim 
notions of the Old Testament or of the 
wise king’s connection with Jerusalem, 
perceived that they had a very respectable 
appellation to bestow upon a being whose 
rightful name had disappeared altogether. 
And thus Odin, besides roaming about 
as a vagabond Wild Huntsman, becomes, 
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under certain influences, the ‘‘ Wise King 
Solomon.” 

The legend connected with this trans- 
formation is curious. King Solomon, 
before he died, ordered that his corpse 
should be encased in a silver coffin, and 
placed in a carriage of the same material, 
drawn by six white horses. These were 
to go their own way, without a guide; 
and wherever they stopped the corpse was 
to be deposited. Whence they started no 
one seems to have ascertained; but, at all 
events, they stopped at a church with 
golden altars, which stood upon the Och- 
senkopf, whereupon the car, the horses, 
the coffin, and the church likewise, all 
sank together into the interior of the 
mountain. Here the wise king still lies, 
sleeping behind one of the altars, a 
shower of gold dropping perpetually 
upon him; and here he will continue to 
lie until an appointed time, when he 
must wake up and take his part in a 
battle. That in this strange story nothing 
is historical but a name is obvious. It is 
almost equally obvious that the battle to 
which such vague reference is made, like 
that in which the long-bearded king will 
some day engage, is that conflict between 
the gods and their foes, which brings the 
mythology, most plainly shown in the 
Edda, to such an awful termination. 

The gold that dropped upon the “ wise 
king’s” coffin, connects his posthumous 
visit to Germany with divers stories about 
hidden treasures. One of the prettiest 
treats of a woman, who, on one fine 
Midsummer-day, went with her child into 
a wood to look for berries; and who, 
moreover, was lucky enough to light upon 
a bush which, plucked in the night, was 
not to be exhausted. After a while she 
perceived a hollow, which she entered 
with her child. Her eyes were soon 
gratified by the sight of gold lying in 
heaps, and of three white maidens, who 
told her that she might, take as much of 
the treasure as she pleased with one grasp. 
Acquisitiveness was strong in the woman, 
and she grasped—or, as vulgar people 
would say, grabbed—thrice. This un- 
worthy operation occupied time and 
weakened memory; and no sooner had 
the woman rushed out of the hollow 
with the dubiously-acquired treasure, 
than the entrance was closed upon her, 
and the thought just occurred to her 
that she had left her child behind. All 
she had to do was to wait for the next 
Midsummer-day; and we may here take 





occasion to remark that the feast of St. 
John the Baptist generally becomes con- 
spicuous in the treasure-seeking legends 
of the Fichtelgebirge. When the day 
arrived, the entrance to the hollow was 
again open, and the woman found her 
child with a rosy apple in its hand. She 
clasped it in her arms and caressed it, 
and on this occasion thought nothing of 
treasure. The three white maidens had, 
no doubt, much to do with the rosy apple, 
and the comfortable board and lodging of 
the child for twelve whole months. 

There is another tale, according to which 
one of a party of children, who were play- 
ing near the same hollow on Midsummer- 
day, bolted into it, and was immediately 
shut in. The parents of the lost one were 
deeply grieved; but on the following Mid- 
summer-day it stood before them with a 
nosegay in its hand; and, what was most 
strange of all, it maintained that its mother 
had been with it during the whole time of 
its absence, and had nurtured it with de- 
licate care. We must naturally assume 
that this supplementary mother was one of 
the white maidens, although they are not 
named in the story. 

These white maidens, who appear iu 
some shape or other all over Germany, 
carry flowers in their hands, bathe in 
mountain brooks, and favour mortals with 
gifts of no apparent value, which, how- 
ever, on close inspection, turn out to be 
pure gold, are modifications of old heathen 
goddesses, say Holda or Perahta; nor is 
it any proof against their quondam dig- 
nity that some of them are occasionally 
under the weight of a curse, from which 
some friendly mortal may deliver them. 
Dethroned deities hold in the popular 
mind a position subject to many varia- 
tions; they may be popular kings, or 
hateful fiends, or virtuous outcasts. The 
latter condition is plainly stated in Moore’s 
poem, Paradise and the Peri. 

In this condition we fird a lonely maiden, 
who appeared, at the foot of one of the 
mountains of the Fichtelgebirge, to a melan- 
choly, bashful shepherd, who gazed upon her 
in admiration, became deeply enamoured of 
her, and dared not open his mouth. The 
apparitions of the maiden were frequent, 
and this sort of thing went on for weeks, 
till, at last, the timid swain plucked up 
courage and spoke out. In answer to his 
inquiries, the charming being informed 
him that she was a princess ; that she had 
been spell-bound for centuries to the spot 
in which she appeared; and that he was 
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fated to deliver her. He could not, she 
said, see her again until St. Peter’s Day 
(29th of June), when he was not to be 
alarmed if she put on the shape of an ugly 
old woman, but was to kiss her boldly three 
times on the forehead, and thus effect her 
release. The time of her absence seemed 
to him very long, and he thought that St. 
Peter’s Day would never come; but when 
it did come at last, he was seized with a 
mortal tremor, and drove his flock to 
another mountain. When he returned to 
the old spot, he saw his fair bride again; but 
she told him thatthe right moment was past, 
and that she must now wait for another de- 
liverer. He never saw her afterwards. 

Other deities who have left traces on 
the Fichtelgebirge are the goddesses 
Holda, Ostara, and Perahta. The first of 
these is, as she always was, a benevolent 
being, and under the name “ Frau Holle” 
she produces snow by shaking the feathers 
out of Her bed. We recollect, when chil- 
dren, to have heard of a mysterious old 
woman, who plucked geese with a similar 
result, and who is, perhaps, remembered 
in some of our nurseries now. Holda 
also has the attribute which the Romans 
assigned to Juno Lucina ; and as she loves 
to live deep below the surface of waters, 
water plays, in the belief of the children 
on the Fichtelgebirge, the part which 
English children give to the parsley-bed, 
in accounting for the continuance of the 
human race. Ostara is another bene- 
ficent goddess, of whom the learned in 
German mythology are scarcely able to 
discover any particulars whatever, but 
whose wide popularity is proved by the 
fact that she gives the name to the Easter 
festival, called in German “ Osterfest.” 
This was originally a pagan institution, 
and when the Christian missionaries 
adapted it to the new faith, they at- 
tempted to obliterate the memory of the 
goddess by the substitution of some more 
orthodox name, such as Pascha; but the 
attempt was futile, and Ostara has held 
her own in Germany and England to this 
day. In Holland, however, the name of 
the festival is “‘Pascha.” With Easter- 
eggs the goddess is naturally associated, 
and she is supposed to bestow them 
liberally upon children. 

Very shabbily treated by the super- 
stitious of Southern Germany is the third 
of the above-mentioned goddesses, Perahta, 
or Berahta—that is, the ‘‘ shining one ”— 
who has degenerated into a mere bogie. In 
some places t she still givesaname to T welfth- 





day, which, as here, is likewise recognised 
as the Epiphany; and on the eve of that 
festival children are informed that if they 
are naughty she will rip them up. There is, 
however, a preventive beside good-nature 
against this visitation. Certain greasy cakes 
are baked, which, it is thought, if rubbed 
on theskin, will make Perahta’s knife harm- 
less. Of lazy spinners, Perahta, whose name 
on the Fichtelgebirge has degenerated into 
“ Parrett,” is a determined foe ; and this re- 
minds us of her appearance, in French 
traditions, as Berthe, the mother of Char- 
lemagne, to whose spinning proclivities 
reference is still made as an old proverb. 
Less potent than these transmuted god- 
desses are the little women of the wood, 
called in the Thuringian dialect “ Holz- 
frala.” We hear of these in connection 
with other parts of Germany; but in one 
of the legends of the Fichtelgebirge we find 
one with belongings that seem peculiar to 
that spot. Once, it is said, there was a poor 
child, whose mother lay sick ofa fever. Going 
alone into the forest, to gather strawberries, 
this child suddenly saw a little woman, 
entirely clothed with golden moss. With 
a request for some of the gathered fruit 
the child readily complied ; and the woman, 
having eaten it with great satisfaction, 
tripped away. When the child took home 
her jug, the fruit was transformed to gold. 
The peculiarity in the story is the dress of 
golden moss, which is virtually a natural 
production, and which shines, when seen 
at a distance, like pure gold, but on close 
inspection loses all its lustre. Some in- 
terpreters of the wonderful would attribute 
the stories about hidden treasure, which 
are abundant on the Fichtelgebirge, to the 
presence of this strange kind of vegeta- 
tion; but, in accordance with a doctrine 
stated above, we would rather fit the moss 
to the legend than the legend to the moss. 
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My heart and I but lately were at strife, 
She fell a-longing for a éertain thing, 
The which I could not give her, and my life 
Grew sick and weary with her clamouring. 
God knows I would have given my youth’ : a scope, 
To buy my heart but one brief, oon 
Of the blind bliss she coveted ; but — 
When I appealed to it, turned dumb away. 
Until hope failed, I did not chide my heart, 
But was full tender to her misery, 
I knew how hard and bitter was her part ; 
But when I saw that good was not for me, 
I felt that time and tears were vainly spent ; 
** Heart,” said I, “‘ hope is silent; be content.” 


Poor heart! She listened earnest, humble-wise, 
While my good angel gave her counsel strong, 
Then from the dust and ashes did arise, 
And through her trembling lips brake fortha song ; 
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A soothing song that grew into a strain 

Of praise for bliss denied as well as given. 
She sang it then to charm a os Sages pain, 

She sings it now for fife's ess, mk and even. 
She sings it, seeing on life’s garden wall 

Love’s deep red roses in the sunshine stir, 
And singing, passes, envying not at all, 

Content to feel that love is not for her. 
The roses are another’s, bloom and scent, 

My heart and I have heartsease—and content. 
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Or the happy days spent by dogs in 
their own homes—homes, of which the 
dog forms the centre of attraction, the 
object of a species of dog-worship—I 
forbear to speak, for is not the sanctity 
of private life inviolate? Why should 
a writer be called upon to expose his 
weaknesses? Why, then, should I depict 
the daily life of my own pet dog, and 
describe the care with which he is 
washed, combed, and fed, at the risk of 
provoking the ire of those critics who 
some time since growled and snapped be- 
cause a favourite cat—a prize-winner too— 
had breakfasted at the Crystal Palace on 
a fried smelt, and the liver-wing of a 
chicken? Why not, I should like to 
know? Whom should we nourish and 
cherish but those whom we love best? 
Our fellow-creatures, Mr. Critic points out, 
thereby opening a wide question as to what 
is a fellow-creature. It is easy enough to 
say that I am wrong to spend money in 
prime rumpsteak—my dog does not like 
chicken wings or he should have them— 
and that I ought to save the money and 
give it to the poor bipeds of Mesopotamia, 
or some other place I do not care about. 
I do not feel for the hungry man in 
Mesopotamia. I never saw him, and I 
desire not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. He may be my fellow-creature, 
but my dog certainly is. He knows 
me and my ways, such as they are. He 
sympathises with me in sickness and in 
sorrow—laying his beautiful head affec- 
tionately on my knee} and looking unutter- 
able love out of his great dark eyes. When 
he is troubled or disturbed at any unwonted 
sight or sound, he comes to me, pawing my 
arm, and barking at me for an explanation. 
By day he follows me faithfully ; by night 
he sleeps beside my couch. If he is nota 
fellow-creature, who is ? 

Dropping a discreet veil over ordinary 
doggy domesticity, I may yet venture to 
lift the curtain of a famous home of 
the friend of man. To reach the house 
where many thousands of rarely-bred dogs 





have abode, we must first endeavour to 
find Kensal New Town, a region cling- 
ing closely to the canal, and presenting 
that particularly cheerless aspect which 
characterises a growing district. Sprightly 
new terraces and crescents have sprung 
up rapidly, looking very smart indeed, 
and as if astonished at finding themselves 
in such queer company as the old shabby 
cottages, guiltless of staircases, which line 
the canal bank. There is no outward 
show of misery in Kensal New Town; the 
inhabitants of the primeval cottages being 
well off in the way of linen, if conclusions 
may be drawn from the quantity hung out 
to dry; but the dwellings themselves are 
afflicted with all the disorders that house- 
flesh is heir to. They are, for the most 
part, terribly out of the perpendicular, 
suffering from affections of the spine, 
broken ribs, and swellings about the 
knees. Skin disease is also prevalent, 
large patches of plaster having peeled off 
here and there, and communicated a gene- 
rally mangy look to the lopsided tenements. 
Among, but not of, these unpromising 
habitations, is a neat, cosy little house, 
freshly painted, swept, and garnished, as 
to the windows, with stuffed bull pups 
and other interesting specimens of sport- 
ing and pet dogs. This is Canine Castle, 
the abode of “ Bill George,” who delights 
in calling himself “ Old” Bill George—not 
that he is very old, being, indeed, a hale 
and hearty veteran, who prizes the “Old” 
prefix to his name as an indication of the 
affection in which he is held by dogs and 
men. His card bears a bull-dog’s head as 
a crest ; and in directing letters to ‘“ Canine 
Castle,” his correspondents have fallen in 
admirably, with the humour of the pro- 
prietor. They delight in addressing himn— 
knowing that there is no fear of letters to so 
eminent a person being miscarried—as Lord 
George, King William, General George, and 
so forth; and the frequenters of Spelling 
Bees would. be amused at the various ways 
of rendering “Canine Castle,” such as 
“ K-nine Castle,” and, better still, “‘K. 9. 
Castle” —a feat equalling that of the stable- 
boy, who chalked the name of a famous 
racer on the stable-door as “ Pot8os.” 
While in the cnstody pf “Old Bill 
George,” dogs have pleasant days enough. 
They are in good company and plenty 
of it, the stock on hand often amount- 
ing to four hundred, made up of all 
varieties of terribly high-bred doggies. 
Chief in the affection of the owner is a 
breed of large bull-dogs, a choice and 
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unequalled strain of blood. The immortal 
progenitor of this iliustrious race was 
“ Big-headed Billy,” whose great brindled 
head looks out of a glass case, while his 
portrait looms large upon walls covered 
with pictures and stuffed specimens of 
canine celebrities. From “ Big-headed 
Billy ”—a huge dog in heart and body, 
weighing some eighty pounds—sprang 
“Dan” and the children of Dan, who 
receive us with a mighty clamour, as we 
step into the yard. They are ferocious in 
aspect, these mighty bull-dogs, but by no 
means truculent in disposition, being, in 
fact, a living proof that it is not always 
safe to judge by appearances. Their loud 
barking and tearing at their chains is mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing but 
the naturally deggy desire to be spoken 
to, patted, and caressed. White, or rather 
pink, for the most part, they nearly all 
boast a patch of brindle, most lovely when 
placed over the eye or at the base of the 
tail—beauty-spots bequeathed to his de- 
scendants by the patriarch “ Big-headed 
Billy,” as are the silver hairs in the tail 
of the progeny of that illustrious race- 
horse Kingston. “Dan” himself is pointed 
out asthe pride of the house, as the living 
embodiment of what a bull-dog ought to be. 

Domiciled in great wooden houses, 
carefully littered down, are superb speci- 
mens of other great dogs. Mastiffs, 
with their black muzzles, and soft, low- 
toned bark; deep-voiced bloodhounds, 
with great hanging lips, and eyes placed 
close together, giving a curiously-vicious 
aspect to the highest ‘type of the hound—a 
dog whose scent is keen enough to track a 
man, and test to the utmost the skill of 
Sir William of Deloraine’s descendants. 
Magnificent deerhounds, rough of coat, 
shake their long limbs, and ask with their 
beautiful eyes for a word of encourage- 
ment. The chorus raised by the canine 
magnates.of the yard is almost deafening, 
as “Old” Bill George passes from one to 
the other, giving a word of kindness here, 
and a friendly pat there, expatiating by 
the way on the “points” of the various 
animals. Every variety of sporting dog 
has its representative. In that kennel is 
a pack of foxhounds; here again are 
pointers and setters, otter hounds, Clumber 
spaniels and water-spaniels. One stable 
is occupied by those useful and excellent 
animals, bull terriers, of all sorts and 
sizes, revealing more or less in their 
conformation their relationship to the 
grand old English bull-dog. Fox-terriers 





—just now in demand—are also present in 
force, handsome and plucky, “ game as a 
pebble, and sharp as a steel trap.” Next 
to claim attention are the terriers proper— 
English terriers of the highest class, bear- 
ing yet in their outline the tiniest pos- 
sible resemblance to the primeval “ bull.” 
That white lady is a thorough canine 
aristocrat. Her beautiful coat of white 
satin, untouched by colour of any kind, 
encloses limbs of the daintiest mould. 
She is all beauty—a silken damsel, if 
you will, but full of life and swiftness, 
dash and daring. She can run like a 
deer, but would “rather fight than run 
any day in the week.” Here, too, are 
Scotch terriers of every texture and degree, 
from the great, long-bodied otter terriers 
to the smart Dandie Dinmonts, with their 
bright intelligent faces. Toy dogs, tiny 
pets of all kinds abound. Silky Maltese, 
hydrocephalous-looking King Charles’s 
spaniels, Italian greyhounds, and baby 
black-and-tan terriers—pictures of pretti- 
ness and condition. The inside of Canine 
Castle is to the full as interesting as the 
out.. Every picture, every case of stuffed 
dogs, every engraving, has a history of 
battles and prizes won, and hecatombs of 
rats and other “ varmint” destroyed. As 
the yard is a splendid specimen of dog life, 
so is the parlour of “Old Bill George” a 
museum of all that pertains to dogs and 
their ways. 

After this peep into dog life, let us look 
at our friends on parade, when they liter- 
ally have a day to themselves, and make 
a show of the most interesting kind. It 
is difficult to say who among the actors 
in a dog-show are the most thoroughly 
engrossed in the proceedings. A thousand 
dogs attract many thousand men and 
women. Chained each one to his par- 
ticular home for the time being, the dogs, 
to do them justice, look dignified enough 
until some person with whom they are 
acquainted approaches, when they at once 
set up a tremendous barking, tug furiously 
at their chains, and at times sit up and 
beg to be let loose. Still there is a differ- 
ence in their style of recognition, for it 
would ill become a mastiff, a bloodhound, 
or a Mount St. Bernard, to demean him- 
self as a Skye terrier. His weight would 
be against him, and the notion of a blood- 
hound “sitting up” would be too funny 
to suit the dignity of that serious and con- 
templative animal. But even a blood- 
hound is amenable to blandishments, and 
the mastiff looks for caresses as his due. 
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Curiously enough, the feminine portion of 
the spectators, while indifferent to the 
charms of the bull-dog, is keenly alive to 
those of his tiny caricature the pug, and 
his big brother the mastiff. Sealskin 
jackets and velvet mantles crowd round 
“Granby” and other great lion-like crea- 
tures of the mastiff race. Is it their short 
faces, their black muzzles, or their leonine 
colour? or is it not rather the well-known 
sweet temper of these creatures which 
proves an invincible attraction to the fair 
sex? The pugs are of all sorts and sizes, 
more or less wrinkled as to the forehead, 
and curly as to the tail—these “ points,” 
together with a fine large eye, being indis- 
pensable in a pug of honourable lineage. 
Their admirers are legion, crowding round 
the cages of the funny little beasts, who 
always recall, with a vividness foreign to 
other animals, their effigies in porcelain. 
Pugs have undergone strange vicissitudes 
of fashion. In the time of red heels, 
patches and powder, china monsters and 
negro pages, pugs had a glorious day, but 
were doomed to undergo a terrible eclipse 
on the break-up of those ancient and noble 
institutions. By degrees the short-faced 
doggies disappeared from society, or only 
occasionally appeared in the train of an 
ancient dowager — waddling after their 
mistress in over-fed luxuriance. But the 
wheel of fashion has gone round. As 
heels increased in altitude, so did pugs 
increase in favour, until they recovered 
their former reputation, and their black 
noses were no longer out of joint. 

While the pug mania, like the china 
mania, may be looked upon as a revival, 
the taste for mastiffs is almost a new 
thing. We read, it is true, of the “Old 
English” bull-dogs, mastiffs, and great 
ban-dogs ; but so far as can be ascertained, 
these dogs were much smaller than their 
descendants, who have been carefully bred 
for size. To a reverend gentleman is due 
much of the improvement in the modern 
breed of mastiff, which has been elevated 
by his care to magnificent proportions. 

It requires no dog-fancier to trace the 
links of relationship which bind the great 
watch-dogs together. In the rough and 
smooth St. Bernard, and in the English 
mastiff, are distinctly traceable the strain 
of the bloodhound — perhaps the most 
really thoroughbred dog alive — whose 
long ears, deep lip, narrow head, and keen 
scent, stamp him as adistinct type. Oddly 
_like unto the bloodhound and the New- 

foundland are the rough St. Bernards, 








while the smoother of these dogs are 
veritable mastiffs, retaining somewhat 
overmuch of the bloodhound expression. 
Three famous breeders of the present day 
are working hard at the improvement of 
the English mastiff ; one by the aid of the 
bloodhound, another by the St. Bernard, 
and the third, it is shrewdly suspected, by 
the bull-dog. From whatever source they 
produce their dogs, it is already settled 
that a mastiff who resembles a bloodhound 
too closely stands no chance of getting a 
prize, the happy medium which combines 
the bull-dog brow with a little of the 
bloodhound lip being esteemed perfection. 

Most of the champion dogs trace their 
ancestry to the-celebrated Venus, a canine 
mother of the Gracchi. Among the most 
remarkable of these are Granby, said to 
be the best dog in England; Turk, the 
winner of more than fifty prizes; and 
Champion Turk, who ‘boasts an equally 
glorious career, and rejoices in being 
the father of the magnificent Granby. 
Round the necks of these choice specimens 
of the watch-dog hang the embiems of 
their many victories in the peaceful 
contest of the dog-show. Foreign poten- 
tates—mostly Eastern—are eager buyers 
of bull-dogs and mastiffs, employing 
them in hunting big game, and also for 
mere show. It is not uncommon to see 
French and other foreign gentlemen, 
smitten with admiration for the customs 
of this great country, driving out with an 
immense “bouledogue” by their side, 
imagining that they thereby give a pecu- 
liarly English style to their “turn out.” 
To guard against the possibility of pur- 
chase, enormous sums are—to comply 
with the rules of dog-shows—asked for 
animals of prime merit, who weigh on an 
average as muchasa man. For Granby, 
ten thousand pounds are asked; for Turk, 
a thousand ; for Champion Turk, a much 
older dog, a hundred guineas ; but for all 
these “fancy” prices, a fifty-pound note 
will purchase a glorious mastiff—‘“ not 
dear,” as a dealer remarks, “at six-and- 
eightpence a pound.” Scores of these 
grand animals are on view, some barking, 
others looking calmly on, as if they had 
been to shows before, and had seen the 
vanity of them. Greyhounds stretch their 
long limbs, and regard the whole proceed- 
ing with a lazy composure, feeling some- 
what out of their element—knowing well 
that Ashdown or Altcar would show them 
to better advantage. The collies also do not 
quite understand it. Where are the sheep 
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to give them the chance of exhibiting their 
intelligence in driving? On a lone hill- 
side, under a sky threatening a storm, they 
would soon show how quickly and neatly 
they could fold a flock, and collect the 
stragglers; but here, where there is nothing 
to be done but to sit still and look hand- 
some, they are oppressed by the painful 
sense of leisure. Those odd creatures, near 
the keen-looking collies, are Dachshunde 
—German badger-dogs, not unlike the old 
English turnspit—brave and steady dogs, 
for all their curiously-twisted forelimbs, 
which begin by being bandy, and end by 
turning out the toes in the funniest 
manner imaginable. Their bodies too 
are quaintly formed, as if nature had tried 
how far one pair of legs could be placed 
from the other without inconveniencing 
the animal. The great rough retrievers 
look pensively out of their golden eyes, as 
if wondering what it is all about. Dalma- 
tians—plum-pudding dogs—clearly do not 
like either their position or their company. 
Men and women there are enough and to 
spare, but where are the horses, between 
whose feet the Dalmatian loves torun? At 
a horse-show, now, they would enjoy them- 
selves immensely; but here, where they 
have nothing but mere two-legged creatures 
to gaze at, there is nothing to excite the 
Dalmatian mind. Mount St. Bernards 
too seem strangely out of place, sitting 
stately enough in their beautiful coats, 
and look wistfully at the Newfoundlands, 
who prefer water in a fluid state, and sigh 
not for Alpine snow and ice. The smaller 
dogs enjoy the fun much more. That 
white Pomeranian, with snowy coat and 
eyes and nose of deepest black, is beside 
himself with joy as his mistress draws 
near to comfort him with caresses and 
doggy talk; while the terriers, rongh and 
smooth, black-and-tan, and Dandie Din- 
monts, express their feelings by perpetual 
noise. . “ Toys” repose on velvet cushions 
in glass cases, and look with a well-bred 
air of languor upon the audience—evidently 
regarding the whole affair as very kindly 
and properly arranged for their own par- 
ticular amusement. 

From this high-day, if not holiday, of 
dog life, let us turn for a while to visit 
our poor friends in trouble—trouble the 
greatest which can befall the most faithful 
and single-minded of created beings. Is it 
possible, I wonder, for man—with his self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance, his powers 
of resource, his adaptability to, changed 
circumstances, and all the other qualities 








wherewith he credits himself—to realise, for 
a single instant, the feelings of a lost dog? 
Can he, with all his imagination, put him- 
self in the place of the bewildered creature, 
whose love for his master knows no stint 
and no diminution, though hard fare and 
harder blows be his lot, who suddenly finds 
himself deprived of the friend to whom he 
has looked from puppyhood as a great 
and glorious being, to be obeyed and 
worshipped through good and evil times ? 
Mark his puzzled look, the hard struggle 
of keen intelligence, to solve the problem. 
See him run to and fro, gallop up a street 
and joyfully confront a wayfarer only to 
find himself deceived! With what a 
wistful eye he inquires if you cannot find 
the well-beloved but careless one who has 
left him alone in the world! A thought 
strikes him. He—the master—must have 
gone round the other corner. A brisk trot, 
followed by another disappointment. Not 
there. His master cannot have forsaken 
him. No; doggie knows him too well for 
that. He was a good and kind master, 
for our dogs see not, like other friends, 
our faults with preternatural clearness of 
vision. Now he is confused—not weary. 
Oh, no; he will never feel weariness in 
looking for his lord. He runs up and 
down, in and out, and at last—struck with 
sudden inspiration — makes for home. 
Lucky dog if he finds it, instead of wan- 
dering hopelessly about the muddy streets 
till Policeman X takes him in tow, and 
consigns him—alas! how changed from 
the sleek, beautiful pet that sallied out for 
a joyful stroll—to the care of that 
admirable institution, the Temporary 
Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, at 
Wandsworth Road, Battersea. Here the 
poor, lost, half-starved wayfarer finds 
food, shelter, and kindness from Mr. 
Johnson, who has a keen eye to the health 
and comfort of his numerous guests. No 
credentials are required to insure admit- 
tance—the thoroughbred aristocrat and 
the pedigreeless cur being equally certain 
of welcome. For three clear days hos- 
pitality is extended to the homeless 
creature. After that date, if his owner be 
too careless or ignorant to claim him, he 
may legally be sold—the new proprietor 
receiving a “ good title” to his purchase. 
The Temporary Home is hard by the 
York Road Station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, and is easy of 
access from every part of London. At the 
first glance it 1s seen that the especial 
trimness and neatness, which should mark 
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all canine establishments, are present in 
high perfection at the Lost Dogs’ Home. 
Neat rows of well-built brick kennels, and 
a spacious yard for exercise, cover no incon- 
siderable space of ground, and are tenanted 
by hundreds of lost, forlorn, and unhappy 
dogs. So far as existence away from their 
master can be made tolerable, it is done 
by the aid of plentiful biscuit, broth, and 
paunch—of all of which many of the resi- 
dents appear to stand sorely in need. The 
dogs are carefully sorted according to their 
day of admission—as Monday’s dogs, Tues- 
day’s dogs, &c.—to make sure that every 
one has his full three days of entertain- 
ment, all that are demanded by the law, 
and a great deal more than the institution 
can afford ; for (there is no use in mincing 
the matter) subscriptions and donations 
hardly pour in with the alacrity which 
might have been expected from a “doggy” 
country like England. On these the home 
entirely depends, for although it stands, 
as it were, between the police regula- 
tions and the public, it receives none but 
volunteer aid. Concerning its value, it 
may be mentioned that, during 1874, three 
thousand two hundred dogs were either 
restored to their proper owners, or provided 
with new ones; that is to say, saved from 
destruction. As we look round the ken- 
nels we are saluted by a chorus which may 
be interpreted as “ Come at last,” as every 
dog, big and little, seems to imagine the 
visitor must be his own master come at 
last to claim him. With anxious faces, the 
lost ones rush to the bars in the hope that 
they are found. There is one exception to 
this rule—a magnificent deerhound, who 
deigns not to move, as if he were fully 
aware that a dog of his quality would 
surely be claimed sooner or later; but the 
poorer waifs and strays try every artifice 
to attract attention. There are biped visi- 
tors, too, who, with troubled mien, hurry 
through the kennels looking anxiously 
for a lost pet. That poor little lass in- 
spects cell after cell with tears in her eyes, 
only to turn sadly away at last in disap- 
pointment, less fortunate than the tall 
gentleman with grey hair and a military 
bearing, whose eyes grow moist as his 
favourite leaps up, madly barking with de- 
light, as he recognises the husband of the 
beloved mistress now gone for ever past 
the ken of dogs and men. 
Having seen doggie at home, abroad, 
and on parade, let us pay a-visit to him in 


. hospital, under the care of Mr. C. J.: 


Rotherham, who dwells hard by the abode 








of “Polly Perkins.” The Cottage, St. 
Mary’s Terrace, Paddington, is so perfect 
a specimen of street-locked country as to 
strike the visitor with amazement. In the 
heart of a crowded neighbourhood, we 
find a long narrow avenue, and passing 
up this, discover— surrounded by high 
walls and embowered by lofty trees—a 
veritable thatched cottage, one storey high, 
perhaps the last of its race in the great 
city. Till within a few years, this charm- 
ing homestead was dwelt in by an ancient 
lady, who rejoiced that her trees and walls 
kept from her sight the invading town. 
It is now occupied by Mr. Rotherham 
and his town patients, for those who re- 
quire country air and lengthened treatment 
are’sent off to his brother in Yorkshire. 
It must not be imagined that all the dogs 
at Mr. Rotherham’s are in evil case, as 
many are merely recovering themselves 
from the fatigue of a recent dog-show, 
among whom is that most “gentlemanly” 
mastiif ‘“ Vril,” apparently on very 
friendly terms with “Maggie Lauder.” 
Mr. Rotherham’s fawn smut bull-dog 
also looks in excellent case, as does 
that rare dog, a white retriever — 
a triumph of Major Arbuthnot’s skilful 
breeding. ‘ Minx,” an Italian greyhound, 
and the pet of the family, is also “ pretty 
as a peach,” but perhaps, with all her good 
points, less perfect than her son, “ Blind 
Bertie,” who, poor fellow, finds his way 
about, despite hisaffliction, and understands 
every word said to him. Here is the 
champion St. Bernard “Alp,” a grand dog, 
just recovering from a severe illness, and 
beginning to look something like his old 
self again. Yonder is a setter, suffering 
from a violent cold; and next is Champion 
Rake, the wreck of a superb Irish water 
spaniel, well stricken in years. That 
smart collie, whose leg was broken by a 
hansom cab not long ago, is almost well, 
and trots about gaily; but the lean-look- 
ing mastiff in the next house will require 
a careful course of treatment. Turning 
from the great deerhounds and bull-dogs 
to the smaller fry located within doors, we 
find a miserable little Maltese lying before 
the fire, wrapped in flannel, shivering and 
growling at any attempt to remove him. 
Other small dogs, diversely affected, are 
gathered round the hearth, but the serious 
and contagious cases are kept severely 
apart. Ina shed abutting on a stable and 
well warmed by a stove, is the distemper 
ward, kept at a high temperature, and 
filled with poor dogs in every state of 
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misery, passing through that crisis of dog- 
life which, if not carefully watched, will 
quiet their barking for ever. Besides sick 
and ill-conditioned dogs, Mr. Rotherham 
has under his care sundry pets and pen- 
sioners. Two of the latter, a dog anda 
pony, were consigned to him a few years 
ago by the executrix of a deceased lady. 
The dog, whose provision was fifty guineas 
per annum, died some time since, but the 
pony still lives, a pleasant little rough 
Welshman, who will shake hands with 
you, follow you into the parlour, eat sugar, 
and join you in a jug of ale with al] the 
pleasure in the world. Another pony is 
not only a pet himself, but pets others. 
His favourites are two—a wiry terrier and 
a great Persian cat, who dwell upon his 
back in sweet amity. Perhaps the terrier 
is the greater favourite of the two, as, 
although the absence of the cat only occa- 
sions slight uneasiness in the patron, he 
becomes fretful and downright ill-tem- 
pered if the dog takes himself off. This 
is not the only curious specimen of cat- 
and-dog life at ‘The Cottage.” Here is a 
famous feline matron, whose instincts are 
so strong that she is not satisfied with 
bringing up her own kittens, but insists 
on nursing any puppies that may be about 
the premises. If no pups are given to her 
in addition to her own family, she roams 
restlessly about in search of some, and on 
@ recent auspicious occasion actually stole 
four pug puppies, carried them off in her 
mouth, and brought them up with her 
own little kits, with all motherly love and 
watchfulness. 
_ Altogether, the aspect of doggie in 
hospital is far from being so sad as might 
be expected. He is at least well cared for 
and skilfully treated, and the chances are 
much in favour of his once more seeing 
his master, and sharing with him the 
sports of the field and the comforts of his 
own home, until the dog’s last day shall 
come, and his memory be enshrined, not 
in monuments of wood and of stone, but 
in the heart of his sorrowing mistress. 





A CHARMING FELLOW. 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
AUTHOR oF “‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” ‘‘ MABEL’S 
PROGRESS,” &c, &c, 

—_——_—— 
CHAPTER LIV. 

ALGERNOY’s state of mind, during his re- 
turn journey to Whitford, was very much 
pleasanter than it had been on his way up 
to town. To be sure, he had committed 


himself distinctly to a very grave state- 








ment. That was always disagreeable. But 
then he had made an immense impression 
on Lord Seely by his statement. He had 
crushed and overwhelmed that “‘ pompous 
little ass.” He had humiliated “that absurd 
little upstart.” And—best of all; for these 
others were meredilettante pleasures, which 
no man of intelligence would indulge in at 
the cost of his solid interests—he had terri- 
fied him so completely with the spectre of 
a public scandal and disgrace, that my lord 
was ready to do anything to help him and 
Castalia out of England: of that there could 
be no doubt. 

It must be owned that Algernon had so 
far justified the quick suspicions of his 
Whitford creditors and acquaintances, as 
to have conceived, for a moment, the idea 
of never more returning to that un- 
interesting town. It was extremely ex- 
hilarating to be in the position of a 
bachelor at large; to find himself free, 
for a time, of the dead weight of debt, 
which seemed to make breathing difficult 
in Whitford; for, although by plodding 
characters the relief might not have been 
felt until the debts were paid, Algernon 
Errington’s spirit was of a sort that rose 
buoyant as ever, directly the external pres- 
sure was removed. And perhaps it was 
pleasantest of all to feel strengthened in 
the assurance that he still was a charming 
fellow, with capacities for winning admira- 
tion and making a brilliant figure, quite un- 
injured (although they had been tempo- 
rarily eclipsed) by all the cloud of troubles 
which had gathered around him. 

So he had, for a moment, thought of 
fairly running away from wife, and duns, 
and dangers of official severities. But it 
was but a brief unsubstantial vision that 
flashed for an instant and was gone. 
Algernon was too clear-sighted not to’ 
perceive that the course was inconvenient 
—nay, to one of his temperament, im- 
practicable. People who started off to 
live on their wits in a foreign country 
ought to be armed with a coarser indiffe- 
rence to material comforts, than he was 
gifted with. Alternations of ortolans and 
champagne, with bread and onions, would 
be—even supposing one could be sure of 
the ortolans, which Algernon knew he 
could not—entirely repugnant to his tem- 
perament. He had no such strain of adven- 
turousness, as would have given a pleasant 
glow of excitement to the endurance of 
privation under any circumstances what- 
ever. Professed Bohemians might talk 
as they pleased about kicking over traces, 
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and getting rid of trammels, and so forth ; 
but, for his part, he had never felt his 
spirit in the least oppressed by velvet 
hangings, gilded furniture, or French 
cookery. Whereas to be obliged to wear 
shabby gloves would have been a kind of 
“trammel” he would strongly have ob- 
jected to. In a word, he desired to be 
luxuriously comfortable always. And he 
consistently—albeit, perhaps, mistakenly, 
for the cleverest of us are liable to error— 
endeavoured to be so. 

Therefore he did not ship himself aboard 
an emigrant vessel for the United States; 
nor did he even cross the Channel to 
Calais; but found himself in a corner of 
the mail-coach on the night after Jack 
Price’s supper party, bowling along, not 
altogether unpleasantly, towards Whit- 
ford. He had not seen Lord Seely again. 
He had inquired for him at his house, 
and had been told that his lordship was 
worse; was confined to bed entirely; 
and that Dr. Nokes had called in two 
other physicians in consultation. ‘“ Deuce 
of a job if he dies before I get a berth!” 
thought Algernon. But before he had 
gone many yards down the street, he was 
in @ great measure reassured as to that 
danger, by seeing Lady Seely in her big 
yellow coach, with Fido on the seat beside 
her, and her favourite nephew lounging on 
the cushions opposite. The nephew had 
been apparently entertaining Lady Seely 
by some amusing story, for she was 
laughing (rather to the ear than the eye, 
as was her custom; for my lady made a 
great noise, sending out “Ha-ha-has!” 
with a kind of defiant distinctness, whilst 
all the while eyes and mouth plainly pro- 
fessed themselves disdainful of too cordial 
a hilarity, and ready to stop short in a 
second), and stroking Fido very uncon- 
cernedly with one fat, tightly-gloved hand. 
Now, although Algernon did not give my 
lady credit for much depth of sentiment, 
he felt sure that she would, for various 
reasons, have been greatly disquieted had 
any danger threatened her husband’s life, 
and would certainly not have left his side 
to drive in the park with young Reginald. 
So he drew the inference that my lord 
was not so desperately ill as he had been 
told, and that the servants had had orders 
to give him that account in order to keep 
him away—which was pretty nearly the 
fact. 

“The old woman would: be in a fury 
-with me when my lord told her he 
had promised me that post without con- 











sulting her,” thought Algernon; “ and 
would tell any lie to keep me ont of the 
house. But we shall beat her this time.” 
As he so thought, he pulled off his hat and 
made so distinguished and condescending 
a bow to my lady, that her nephew, who 
was near-sighted and did not recognise 
Errington, pulled off his own hat in a 
hurry, very awkwardly, and acknowledged 
the salute with some confused idea that 
the graceful gentleman was a foreigner 
of distinction; whilst my lady, turning 
purple, shook her head at him in anger. 
All which Algernon saw, understood, and 
was immensely diverted by. 

In summing up the results of his 
journey to town, he was satisfied. Things 
were certainly not so pleasant as they 
might be. But were they not better, on 
the whole, than when he had left Whit- 
ford? He decidedly thought they were; 
which did not, of course, diminish his 
sense of being a victim to circumstances 
and the Seely family. Anyway he had 
broken with Whitford. My lord must get 
him out of that! The very thought of 
leaving the place raised his spirits. And, 
as he had the coach to himself during 
nearly all the journey, he was able to 
stretch his legs and make himself com- 
fortable ; and he awoke from a sound and 
refreshing sleep as the mail-coach rattled 
into the High-street and rumbled under 
the archway of the “ Blue Bell.” 

The hour was early, and the morning 
was raw, and Algernon resolved to refresh 
himself with a hot bath and breakfast, be- 
fore proceeding to Ivy Lodge. “No use 
disturbing Mrs. Errington so early,” he 
said to the landlord, who appeared just as 
Algernon was sipping his tea before a 
blazing fire. “Very good devilled kid- 
neys, Mr. Rumbold,” he added conde- 
scendingly. Mr. Rumbold rubbed his 
hands and stood looking half-sulkily, half- 
deferentially at his guest. His wife had 
said to him, “ Don’t you go chatting with 
that young Errington, Rumbold; not if you 
want to get your money. I know what he 
is, and I know what you are, Rumbold, and 
he’ll talk you over in no time.” 

But Mr. Rumbold had allowed his own 
valour to override his wife’s discretion, 
and had declared that he would make the 
young man understand, before he left the 
‘Blue Bell,” that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to settle his account there without 
delay. And the result justified Mrs. 
Rumbold’s apprehension; for Algernon 
Errington drove away from the inn with- 
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out having paid even for the breakfast he 
had eaten there that morning, and having 
added the vehicle which carried him home 
to the long list beginning “ Flys: A. Er- 
rington, Esq.,”in which he figured asdebtor 
to the landlord of the “Blue Bell.” He 
had flourished Lord Seely in Mr. Rumbold’s 
face with excellent effect, and was feeling 
quite cheerful when he alighted at the 
gate of Ivy Lodge. ; 

It was still early according to Castalia’s 
reckoning—little more than ten o’clock. 
So he was not surprised at not finding her 
in the drawing-room or the dining-room. 
Lydia, of whom he inquired at length as 
to where her mistress was, having first 
bade her light a fire for him to have a 
cigar by, before going to the office—Lydia 
said with a queer, half-scared, half-saucy 
look, “‘ Laws, sir, missus has been out this 
hour and a half.” 

“Ont!” 

“Yes, sir. Shesaidas how she couldn’t 
rest in her bed, nor yet in the house, sir. 
Polly made her take a cup of tea, and then 
she went off to Whit-meadow.” 

“To Whit-meadow! In this damp raw 
weather, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing !” 

“Please, sir, me and Polly thought it 
wasn’t safe for missus, and her so delicate. 
But she would go.” 

Algernon shrugged his shoulders and 
said no more. Before the girl left the 
room, she said, “Oh, and please, sir, 
here’s some letters as came for you,” 
pointing to a little heap of papers on 
Castalia’s desk. 

Left alone, Algernon drew his chair up 
to the fire, and lit a cigar. He did not 
hasten himself to examine the letters. 
Bills, of course! What else could they 
be? He began to smoke and ruminate. 
He would have liked to see Castalia before 
going to the office. He would have liked 
to make his own representation to her of 
the story he had told Lord Seely. She 
must be got to corroborate it unknowingly 
if possible. He reflected with some bitter- 
ness that she had lately shown so much 
power of opposing him, that it might be 
she would insist on taking a course of 
conduct which would upset all the com- 
bination he—with the help of chance cir- 
cumstances—had so neatly pieced together. 
And then he reflected further, knitting his 
brows a little, that at any cost she must 
be prevented from spoiling his plans; and 
that her conduct lately had been so strange 
that it wouldn’t be very difficult to convince 





the worldof her insanity. “’Gad, I’m almost 
convinced of it myself,” said Algernon, half 
aloud. But it was not true. 

The fire was warm, the room was quiet, 
the cigar was good, the chair was easy. 
Algernon felt tempted to sit still, and put 
off the moment when he must re-enter the 
Whitford Post-office. He shuddered as 
he thought of the place with a kind of 
physical repulsion. Nevertheless, it must 
be faced once or twice more. Not much 
more often, he hoped. He rose up, put 
on a great-coat, and said to himself lazily 
as he ran his fingers through his hair in 
front of the looking-glass, “Where the 
devil can Castalia have gone mooning to?” 
Then he turned to leave the room. As he 
turned his eyes fell on ‘the little heap of 
letters. He took them up and turned them 
over with a grimace. 

“H’m! Ravell—respectful compliments. 
Ah! no; your mouth ought to have been 
stopped, [ think! But that’s the way. 
More they get, more they want. Never pay 
an instalment. Fatal precedent! What's 
this—a lawyer’s letter! Gladwish. Oh! 
Very well, Mr. Gladwish. Nous verrons. 
Chemist! What on earth—? Oh, rose- 
water! Better than his boluses, I daresay, 
but not very good, and quite humorously 
dear. Extortionate rascal! And who are 
you, my illiterate-looking friend ? ” 

He took a square blue envelope between 
his finger and thumb, and examined the 
cramped hand-writing on it, running in a 
slanting line from one corner to the other. 
It was addressed to “Mr. Algernon 
Errington.” ‘Some very angry creditor, 
who won’t even indulge me with the 
customary ‘ Esquire,’” thought Algernon 
with a contemptuous smile and some 
genuine amusement. Then he opened it. 
It was from Jonathan Maxfield ! 


CHAPTER LY. 


In about a quarter of an hour after 
reading that letter, Algernon called to the 
servants to know if their mistress had 
come back. He did not ring as usual, but 
went to the door of the kitchen and spoke 
to both the women, saying that he was 
uneasy at Mrs. Errington’s absence, and 
did not like to go to the office without 
seeing her. He said two or three times, 
how strange it was that his wife should 
have wandered out in that way; and 
plainly showed considerable anxiety about 
her. Both the women remarked how pale 
and upset their master looked. “Oh, it’s 
enough to wear out anybody the way she 
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goes on,” said Lydia. ‘“ Poor young man! 
A nice way to welcome him home!” 

“Ah,” returned Polly, the cook, shaking 
her head, “I’m afraid there’s going to be 
awful trouble with missus, poor thing. I 
believe she’s half out of her mind with 
jealousy. Just think how she’s been going 
on about Miss Maxfield. Why ’tis all over 
the place. And they say old Max is going 
to law against her, or something. But I 
can’t but pity her, poor thing.” 

“Oh! they say worse of her than being 
out of her mind with jealousy,” returned 
Lydia. “ Don’t you know what Mrs. 
Ravell’s housemaid told her young man at 
the grocer’s?” Et cetera, et cetera. 

The discussion was checked in full 
career by their master returning to say 
that he should not go to the office until 
he had seen Mrs. Errington, and that he 
was ‘then going to Whit-meadow to look 
for her. He went out past the kitchen and 
through the garden at the back of the house. 

He looked about him when he got to 
the garden-gate. Nothing to be seen but 
damp green meadow, leaden sky, and 
leaden river. Where was CastaliaP A 
thought shot into his mind, swift and 
keen as an arrow—had she thrown herself 
into the Whit? And, if she had, what a 
load of his cares would be drowned with 
her! He walked a few paces towards the 
town, then turned and looked in the oppo- 
site direction. For as far as he could see, 
there was not a human being on the 
meadow-path. His eyes were very good 
and he used them eagerly, scanning all 
the space of Whit-meadow within their 
range of vision. At length he caught 
sight of something moving among a clump 
of low bushes— blackberry bushes and 
dog-roses, a tangle of leafless spikes now, 
although in the summer they would be 
fresh and fragrant, and the holiday haunt 
of little merry children—which grew on a 
sloping part of the bank between him and 
the Whit. He walked straight towards 
it, and as he drew nearer, became satisfied 
that the moving figure was that of his 
wife. He recognised a dark tartan shawl 
which she wore. It was not bright enough 
to be visible at a long distance; but as he 
advanced he became sure that he knew it. 
In a few minutes the husband and wife 
stood face to face. 

“This is a nice reception to give me,” 
said Algernon, in a hard, cold voice, after 
they had looked at each other for a second, 


_and Castalia had remained silent and still. 


In truth, she was physically unable to 





speak to him in that first moment of 
meeting. Her heart throbbed so that every 
beat of it seemed like an angry ‘blow 
threatening her life. 

“Why do you wander out alone in this 
way? Why do you conduct yourself like a 
mad woman? Though, indeed, perhaps you 
are not so wrong there; madness might ex- 
cuse your conduct. Nothing else can.” 

“T couldn’t stay in that house. I should 
have died there. Everything in every 
room reminded me of you.” 

She answered so faintly that he had to 
strain his ear to hear her, and her colour- 
less lips trembled as the lips tremble of a 
person trying to keep back tears. But her 
eyes were quite dry. 

Algernon was pale, with the peculiar 
ghastly pallor of a fresh ruddy complexion. 
His blue eyes had a glitter in them like 
ice, not fire; and there was a set, sarcastic, 
bitter smile on his mouth. 

*‘Look here, Castalia; we had better 
understand one another at once. I shall 
begin by telling you what I have resolved 
upon, and what I have done, and you will 
then have to obey me implicitly. There 
must be no sort of discussion or hesitation. 
Come back to the house with me at once.” 

She shook her head quickly. “No! no! 
Tell me here—out here by ourselves, where 
no one can hear us. I cannot bear to go 
into that house yet.” 

“Pshaw! What intolerable fooling ! 
Well, here be it. I have no time to waste. 
I have seen your uncle. Don’t interrupt 
me! He has promised to get us out of 
this cursed place, and to find a post for 
me abroad as consul. I had to exercise a 
good deal of persistence and ability to 
bring him to that point, but to that point 
I have brought him. We must keep him 
to it, and be active. My lady will move 
heaven and earth—or t’other place and 
earth, which is more in her line—to thwart 
us. Now, when it is necessary to keep 
things here as smooth as possible, to arouse 
no suspicion that we may be off at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to hold out hopes of every- 
thing being settled by Lord Seely’s help, 
what do I find? I find that you have 
gone to a man who is a creditor of mine, 
who is not over fond of me to begin with, 
and have grossly and outrageously insulted 
him and his daughter! Just as if you 
had ingeniously cast about for the most 
effectual means of doing me a mischief! 
I found this letter on the table. He 
threatens to ruin me, and he can do it. 
If my name is posted, my bills protested, 
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and a public hullabaloo made about them 
and other matters, your uncle’s influence 
will Hardly suffice to get me the berth I 
want, in the face of the opposition news- 
papers’ bellowing on the subject. Your 
uncle is but small beer in London at best. 
But that much he might have managed, if 
you hadn’t behaved in that maniacal way.” 

“And how have you behaved? Oh, 
Ancram, Ancram, I would not have be- 
lieved—I could not——” She burst into 
tears, and sank down on the damp grass, 
covering her face with her hands, and 
shaking with sobs. 

“ Listen, Castalia! Do you hear me?” 
said her husband, shaking her lightly by 
the arm. 

She did not answer, but continued to cry 
convulsively, rocking herself to and fro. 

Algernon stood looking down upon her 
with folded arms. “Upon my soul!” he 
said, after a minute, and with a con- 
temptuous little nod of the head, which 
expressed an unbounded sense of the 
hopeless imbecility of the woman at his 
feet, and of his own long-suffering 
tolerance towards her, “ Upon my life and 
soul, Castalia, I have never even heard of 
anyone so outrageously unreasonable as 
you are. Your jealousy—we may as well 
speak plainly—your jealousy has passed 
the bounds of sanity. But, as I told you, 
Iam not going to argue with you. Iam 
going to give directions for your guid- 
ance, since it is quite clear you are unable 
to guide yourself. In the first place—— 
for God’s sake stop that noise!” he cried, 
a sudden, fierce irritation piercing through 
his self-restraint. “In the first place, you 
must make a full, free, and humble apology 
to Rhoda Maxfield!” 

Castalia started to her feet and con- 
fronted him. “Never!” she said. “I 
will never do it!” 

“T told you I was not going to argue 
with you. Iam giving you your orders. 
A full, free, and humble—very humble— 
apology to Rhoda Maxfield is our onechance 
of softening her father. And if you have 
any sense or conscience left, you must know 
that Rhoda richly deserves every apology 
you can make her.” 

“You think so, do you P” 

“Yes; I think so. She is a thoroughly 
good and charming girl. The only crime 
she has ever committed against you is 
being young and pretty. And if you 
quarrel with every woman who is so, you 
will find the battle a rather unequal one.” 
He could not resist the sneer. He de- 





tested Castalia at that moment. Her 
whole nature, her violence, her passionate 
jealousy, her no less passionate love, her 
piteous grief, her demands on some senti- 
ment in himself, which he knew to be 
non-existent; every turn of her body, 
every tone of her voice, were at that mo- 
ment intensely repulsive to him. 

The poor thing was stung into such 
pain by his taunt that she scarcely knew 
what she said or what she did. 

‘Oh, I know,” she cried, “that you care 
more for her than for me! A pink-and- 
white face, that’s all you value! More 
than wife, or—or—anything in the world. 
More than the honour of a gentleman, 
She’s a devil; a sly, sleek little devil ! 
She has got your love away from me. She 
has made you tell lies and be cruel to me. 
But I'll expose her to all the world.” 

“What, in the name of all that’s incom- 
prehensible, has put this craze into your 
head against Rhoda Maxfield? It’s the 
wildest thing ! ” 

“Oh, Ancram! you can’t deceive me 
any longer. I know—I have seen. She 
came on the sly to see you at the office. 
You used to go to her when you told me 
you had to be busy at the office. I 
watched you, I followed you all down 
Whitford High-street one night, and 
found out that you were cheating me.” 

“Ha! And you also opened my desk 
at the office, and took out letters and 
papers! Do you know what people are 
called who do such things?” said Al- 
gernon, now in a white heat of anger. 

She drew back and looked at him. 
“Yes,” she said, “I know.” 

“Have you no shame, then? No 
common sense? You attack a young 
lady—yes, a lady! A far better lady than 
you are!—of whom you take it into your 
head to be jealous, merely because she is 
pretty and admired byeverybody. By me 
amongst the everybodies. Why not? I 
didn’t lose my eyesight when I married 
you. You. talk about my not loving 
you-—! Do you think you go the way 
to make me do anything but detest the 
sight of you? You disgrace me in the 
town. You disgrace me before my clerk 
in the office. You and your relations 
persecuted me into marrying you, and 
now you haven’t even the decency to 
behave like a rational being, but make 
yourself a laughing-stock, and me a butt 
for contemptuous pity in having tied 
myself to such a woman. One would have 
thought you would try to make some 
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amends for the troubles I have been 
plunged into by my marriage.” 

. She put her hands up one to each side 
of her head, and held them there tightly 
pressed. “Ancram,” she said, “do you 
detest the sight of me?” 

“You've tried your best to make me.” 

“Have you no spark of kindness or 
affection for me in your heart—not 
one?” 

“Come, Castalia, let us have done with 
this! I thoroughly dislike and object to 
‘scenes’ of any kind. You have a taste 
for them, unfortunately. What you have 
to do now is to do as I bid you, and try 
to make your peace by begging Khoda’s 
pardon, and so trying to undo a little 
of the mischief your insane temper has 
caused.” 

** Ancram, say one kind word to me 

“Good Heavens, Castalia! How can 
you be so exasperatingly childish ? ” 

“One word! Say you love me a little 
still! Say you did love me when you 
married me! Don’t let me believe that 
I have been a miserable dupe all along.” 

She no longer refused point-blank to 
obey him. She was bending into her old 
attitude of submission to his wishes. His 
ascendancy over her was paramount still. 
But she had made herself thoroughly ob- 
noxious to him, and must be punished. 
Algernon’s resentments were neither quick 
nor numerous, but they were lasting. His 
distaste for certain temperaments was pro- 
found. Castalia’s intensity of emotion, 
and her ungoverned way of showing it, 
roused a sense of antagonism in him, 
which came nearer to passion than any- 
thing he had ever felt. With the sure 
instinct of cruelty, he confronted her wild, 
eager, supplicating face, with a hard, cold, 
sarcastic smile, and a slight shrug. A 
blow from his hand would have been 
tender by comparison. Then he pulled 
out his watch and said, “How long do 
you intend this performance to last?” in 
the quietest voice in the world. And all 
the while he was in a white heat of anger, 
as I have said. 

“Oh, Ancram! Oh, Ancram!” she 
cried. Then, with a sudden change of 
tone, she said, “Will you promise me 
one thing? Will you swear never to see 
Rhoda Maxfield again? If you will do 
that, I will—I will—try to forgive you.” 
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“To forgive me! Then you really have 
lost your senses ? ” 

“No; I wish I had! I would rather 
be mad than know what I know. But 
think, Ancram, think well before you 
refuse me! This one thing is all I ask. 
Never see or speak to her, or write to her 
again—not even when Iam dead! Swear 
it. I think if you swore it you would 
keep to it, wouldn't you? This one poor 
thing for all I have borne, for all I am 
willing to bear. I'll take that as a proof 
that you don’t love her best.- I'll be con- 
tent with that. I’ll'give up everything else 
in the whole world. Only do this one thing 
for me, Ancram; I beg it on my knees!” 

She did, indeed, fall on her knees as she 
spoke, and stretched out her clasped hands 
towards him. For one second their eyes 
met, then he turned his way and said, as 
quietly as ever, “I am going to Mr. and 
Miss Maxfield at once, with the most 
effectual apology which could be offered to 
them—namely, that you are a maniac, and 
in any case not responsible for your actions, 
nor to be treated like a rational being.” 

She staggered up to her feet. ‘“ Very 
well,” she gasped out, “then I shall not 
spare you—nor her. I have had a letter 
from my uncle. He has told me what you 
accused me of. I went to the office. That 
man there told me the same. The notes 
that I paid away to Ravell—you ‘won- 
dered’—you were ‘uneasy!’ Why, you 
gave me them yourself! Oh, Ancram, 
how could you have the heart? I wish I 
was dead !” 

“T wish to God you were !” 

She was standing close to the edge of 
the steep, slippery bank. When he said 
these words she staggered, and, with a 
little heart-broken moan, put out her hand 
to clutch at him, groping like a blind 
person. He shook off her grasp with a 
sudden rough movement, and the next 
instant she was deep in the dark ice-cold 
water ! 
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